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THE NAVAL* MILITIA IN THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


Mucu has been written covering theoretically the Naval Militia or- 
ganizations of our several States, but knowledge of what they actually 
did in the late war with Spain; and the plans of coast de- 
fense, etc., which their existence made possible of accomplishment, 
has not been as widely disseminated as its importance deserves. 

Of a total force of 24,123 enlisted men employed in the Navy 
during the war, 4,224 were mustered in from the Naval Militia or- 
ganizations, of which number about 2,600 served in the regular 
Navy, and the remainder in the Auxiliary Naval Force and Coast 
Signal Service. In addition to these there were commissioned in the 
naval service from the Naval Militia 267 officers, in the following 
grades: lieutenant commander, 1; lieutenants, 56; lieutenants (jun- 
ior grade), 48; ensigns, 95; surgeons, 19; paymasters, 14; engineers, 
21; mates, 13. The officers furnished their own side arms, and the 
men came into the service armed, uniformed and equipped. 

As early as March 23, 1898, steps were taken by the Government 
looking to the employment of the Naval Militia in the conflict which 
then seemed imminent. On that date the Navy Department issued 
instructions: to Commander Horace Elmer, U. S. N., to prepare with 
all possible despatch a general scheme for utilizing the available re- 
sources of our Atlantic coast.in the formation of a “mosquito flotilla” 
for the protection of the coast and harbors, and among other things 
to suggest for each important locality the names of suitable vessels 
for the purpose, and how their captains and crews might be secured 
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from the merchant service or the Naval Militia. The Naval Militia 
began immediately to render valuable assistance in securing and for- 
warding to Commander Elmer necessary information—original blue- 
prints of available vessels, and drawings showing proposed changes, 
etc. 

It was at once recognized by the Government that there was no 
authority of law for mustering these state organizations into the 
United States service, and that the President, even with the consent 
of the governors of the States in which the organizations existed, 
could not call them out for service outside the United States. Early 
in the month of April a Joint Resolution, the provisions of which 
would overcome this difficulty, was prepared by the Navy Department 
to be submitted to the Congress, and this resolution was finally ap- 
proved on May 26th. 

Pending special legislation the Naval Militia were called upon in 
the latter part of March to supply officers and crews for the single 
turret monitors (relics of the War of the Rebellion) then at the 
League Island Navy Yard, arrangements having been made with the 
governors of the various States that either leaves of absence or dis- 
charges be granted such officers and men as should volunteer for this 
duty. ‘The patriotic spirit of the organizations was at once shown in 
the promptness with which this cali was answered, and eight monitors 
were speedily put in commission, each under the command of a naval 
officer, all the other officers and the entire crews coming from the 
Naval Militia. 

The Naval Militia of the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Maryland being the older of the organizations, were 
deemed competent by the Navy Department to furnish officers and 
men for seagoing vessels. Accordingly the States as named above 
were called upon to furnish complements, respectively, for the Yan- 
kee, Prairie, Yosemite and Dixie,—four merchant steamers purchased 
for the war and renamed. Here again the value and patriotism of the 
Naval Militia were made evident. To fill the complement of these 
vessels each organization contributed about 250 men, and when we 
take into consideration that many of their members were burdened 
with business and professional responsibilities, and all of them had 
other interests which claimed their attention, the promptness with 
which they made necessary sacrifices to respond to this call reflects 
great credit on the organizations and their individual members, and 
should be a matter of pride to the States which they represented. As 
an example of the facility with which the call was met, the contingent 
from the First Naval Battalion, New York, reported uniformed, 
armed, equipped, and ready for duty in six hours after receiving no- 
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tice, and the contingent from the Massachusetts Naval Brigade, 
which was notified at one o’clock on a Saturday afternoon, arrived 
at the New York Navy Yard, fully prepared for service, at nine 
o'clock the next morning. These are by no means the only instances 
where devotion to duty by the Naval Militia set an example for emu- 
lation by others, but are merely mentioned as indicating the general 
spirit throughout the organizations. 

Plans for the organization of the Auxiliary Naval Force, the work 
of which was to be distinctly that of. the Naval Militia, were rapidly 
perfected during the months of April and May, under the direction 
of Rear Admiral Henry Erben, U. S. N., retired, who had been de- 
tailed for the duty upon the death of Commander Elmer, which oc- 
curred the latter part of April. The duty of protecting the mine 
. fields placed in the more important seaports was relegated to the 
Auxiliary Force during the first week of May. At that date the 
Joint Resolution, the provisions of which were designed to simplify 
the matter of providing from the Naval Militia complements for the 
Auxiliary fleet, had not been approved, and the manner in which this 
new duty might be performed became a serious problem. This was 
especially true in the Port of New York, where the mine fields in their 
unprotected condition were a constant menace to shipping, and the 
Governor of the State hired suitable tugs, fitted them out, manned 
them with officers and men from the Naval Militia, and placed them 
at the service of the Navy Department. For a period of ten days the 
patrolling of the mine fields in the port was entirely in the hands of 
the Naval Militia, and the thorough and creditable manner in which 
the-duty was performed received the commendation of the Govern- 
ment officials. 

Upon the passage of the Joint Resolution the Adjutants Gen- 
eral of the various States were requested to rendezvous their 
Naval Militia for examination. Those passing physical and profes- 
sional examinations were recommended for enlistment or appoint- 
ment, as the case might be, and when mustered into the service were 
sent to the nearest receiving ship or station, from which regular details 
were drawn as required. The Auxiliary fleet was rapidly manned, 
the work of direction devolving upon Captain John R. Bartlett, U. S. 
N., retired, who relieved Admiral Erben on July 9th. The coast line 
was divided into districts, conforming to those of the Lighthouse 
Service, and Naval Militia officers were placed in command. After 
filling the complements of the vessels engaged in this duty, men en- 
rolled from the Naval Militia who were not as yet actively employed, 
were sent to receiving ships on the Atlantic coast and to Key West, 
from whence drafts were forwarded to Cuban waters and distributed 
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among the vessels of the North Atlantic Fleet, where they saw actual 
warfare in the Battle of Santiago. 

In the meantime the work of the Auxiliary Naval Force was being 
performed in an admirable manner by the Naval Militia, many 
of the vessels cruising from port to port in the districts to which they 
were attached, going to sea for target practice, and entering harbors 
by day and night, showing that the officers and men were thoroughly 
competent to handle vessels of that or a similar type. Their ability 
to handle these small vessels is further demonstrated by the fact that 
there were no accidents or casualties in the fleet during the entire time 
it was employed. Their knowledge of local waters, and their ac- 
quaintance with harbors, with local prevailing weather conditions, 
and with landmarks, made the Naval Militia the best possible force 
for this inshore patrol. In the Coast Signal Service they also won the . 
warm approbation of the Government officials having that branch in 
charge. 

The four vessels previously mentioned—the Yankee, Prairie, Yosc- 
mite and Dixie—manned by the Naval Militia, participated in the 
operations off the coasts of Cuba and Porto Rico, doing similar duty 
to that performed by other vessels of the Navy of their class. In 
actions such as that of June 13th between the U. S. S. Yankee and 
the Spanish gunboat Galicia, off Cienfuegos, Cuba, and that of the 
U.S. S. Yosemite off San Juan, Porto Rico, when she was left alone 
to maintain the blockade of the port, the remarkable coolness and 
eagerness of their men was commented upon by the naval officers 
in command, in their reports to the Department. 

The following are the States which furnished men to the Navy 
during the spring and summer of 1898, from their Naval Militia or- 


ganizations: Petty Officers and 
California va er Men. 
SEEN ss oe do hic ca co scene conan sas oom 
PONG «acca s peebee lb elede oe ateet 15 188 
PEER Shape wpcins ceicesp nica pisses os eee 6 93 
SUED SS oo 3351-55 900s es Nags coon en Sh ape 19 709 
SIR Sse oicoa eat obs sh eisubaeeey 19 214 
PUN i 5 0dkno ss se chase ce Satin sane oes 24 425 
INS Sk sss s ou'ck uta es amas e em 29 420 
DRESS ciuinn Sse Soesdes'e-y aon Vanes s b II 270 
DUET TORR 505 xno cisiowia n\n onisidee teem >insisicie 30 354 
DE UES oS a cosieaioe ses sapien ewesad oes 49 805 
BUior Ala GSPN os isis ool s wie i sie o's 9 189 
PUT EURII 55550055 sna sacasarh oas-scens 15 , 84 
Ae A ae reer ny 8 147 
ISTORII S 565 0 in lo 5 held 5 Swicki elenee te 18 187 
WEMANMGn on bch aea mene sae sees 528 45 ones 2 59 


The importance of the work relegated to and performed by the 
Naval Militia during the Spanish-American War is not a full measure 
of their value to the naval service at that time. Their promptness in 
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volunteering for and entering upon work connected with shore sta- 
tions and coast defense, left officers and men of the regular Navy free 
to go to the front where there was such urgent need of the services 
of every available man who had been trained in the handling and 
fighting of our vessels of war. They showed no hesitation in accept- 
ing commissions in the lower grades and enlisting in the lower rat- 
ings, and they cheerfully entered upon their duties, exerting their best 
endeavors to perform well whatever was given them to do. 

Their coming into the service fully armed and equipped at a time 
when the pressure of preparing the regular forces for active duty 
would have made it difficult to properly and speedily outfit so large 
a number of volunteers, was a commensurate return to the Federal 
Government for the money. appropriated by Congress for the purpose 
of encouraging these State organizations and promoting their effi- 
ciency, and was practical proof of the wisdom of such legislation. 

The experiences of the war demonstrated that whatever patriot- 
ism and gallantry of the American type will do in time of the country’s 
need, will be accomplished by the Naval Militia. It cannot, however, 
nor was it at the time of the Spanish-American War expected that 
they could go upon our modern men-of-war, with their many mechan- 
ical devices and the elaborate system required to maintain order and 
discipline, and render service satisfactory to themselves and to their 
commanding officers. Their training had not been such as would 
prepare them for this duty. As primarily designed the organiza- 
tions were intended for the defense of the coast, and their drills and 
knowledge of local conditions brought them into the service better 
fitted to carry forward the work assigned to the Auxiliary Naval 
Force and the Coast Signal Service, than for assignment to vessels 
of the regular Navy, which would have been their preference. Had 
provision been made for a National Naval Reserve previous to that 
time, as had been recommended, many of the officers and men of the 
Naval Militia might have belonged to both organizations, and would 
not only have been fitted for duty at the front by their training in the 
National organization, but would have raised the standard of effi- 
ciency in the State organizations. This need becomes constantly 
greater as the number of vessels in our Navy increases, and it has been 
recognized by the Association of Naval Militias of the United States, 
which is using its best endeavors to secure Congressional action 
providing for a National Naval Reserve. 

In any event it can be depended upon that the spirit of the organi- 
zations remains the same as that'of 1898, and in whatever duty may 
be assigned them should the events of the future bring upon the 
Nation another war, reliance may be put in their ability to win fresh 
laurels and add to the splendid record they have already made for 


themselves. 
WHEELER HOWELL. 
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A TANGLED WEB. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WITH commissions in the regular or volunteer army awaiting nearly 
lalf its membership, the Seventh was-sent home at the end of a 
month. The danger was over for the time being. The seventy-five 
thousand, and more, had answered the call. Washington was a mili- 
tary camp, of all manner of soldiers, in every conceivable kind of dress 
and equipment and grade of discipline. Baltimore was subdued, but 
seething, and in both cities the friends of the South—of “the States 


in rebellion”—were as active, hopeful and, among residents at least, 
well nigh as numerous as were those of the Union. Across the 
Potomac the stars and stripes floated over the parapets of Fort Run- 
yon—many a blistered palm had the Seventh to show for its spade 
work on the sacred soil—while the stars and bars fluttered in full 
view of the capitol over the roofs of Alexandria. The rabble of 
Gotham, ever at odds with what it called its “shanghai” regiment, 
shouted derision at its return—the ignobile vulgus and the unthinking 
in better station professing to believe that these who were able to 
instruct and command should have stayed to fight in the ranks. The 
War Department knew better. Men fit for soldiers could be found 
by the hundred thousand. Officers qualified to teach and discipline, 
to lead and drill the vast levies soon to be raised, even for the new 
regiments of regulars, were so few in proportion to the crying need 
that the government was eagerly conferring commissions on soldiers 
of fortune from the ranks abroad, sergeants from the ranks at home 
and civilians by the score from many a city. The Island became a 
bustling, swarming school for newiy appointed officers. Their white 
tents dotted the greensward within—and the glacis without—old Fort 
Columbus, and the tall, martial colonel in command—the one man 
to whom Harold Wallis had ever shown the faintest deference during 
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his six months’ sojourn at the post—was the soldier at whose desk 
so many of the Seventh, Ned Barclay among them, made their first 
report in their brand-new uniforms as subalterns of the regular ser- 
vice. He was far too fine and distinguished a man in his profession 
to long remain at duty so inconspicuous. With the stars of a gen- 
eral officer on his shoulders he was sent to the West, saying to his 
successor as he was escorted to the ferry, “Do me one favor, Blunt. 
Look out for young Wallis. I—promised the mother to watch over 
both her boys and—you know what a time I’ve had.” 

Blunt, however, only half knew. It had taken all the influence of 
certain Senators, all the pleadings of certain old army friends of the 
Wallises—men who loved the memory of the father, killed fighting 
gloriously in the Mexican War—and all the persuasive powers of 
Major Wallis himself to induce the irate adjutant general to recom- 
mend to the War Secretary that the numerous charges against him 
be “pigeonholed”—he would not recommend their being entirely 
dropped. Simon Cameron himself would speedily have surrendered 
to the pressure had not Lorenzo Thomas, head of the adjutant general’s 
department, stood stanchly to his guns. The charges against Wallis 
had come in fast and furious;—some from responsible and urgent 
patriots, prominent citizens of Gotham—some mere rabid frothings 
of sensation and scandal lovers. “Holding treasonable intercourse 
with the enemy,” “being an active sympathizer with the South” and 
“corresponding with Southern officers and families” were serious 
enough to call for explanation, but when Bernard Hoyt supplemented 
these, as he did, with a written statement regarding the disappearance 
of certain letters of Miss Rutherford’s from her silken bag and of 
important papers from Mrs. Rutherford’s desk, presumably on the 
occasion of Wallis’s midnight visit to her boudoir, the adjutant gen- 
eral felt that prompt action was demanded and sent an orderly with © 
a note directing the major to report to him in person at once. 

Wallis had planned that afternoon to waylay the carriage of a 
most influential and distinguished woman, daughter of a Cabinet 
Minister and a power in social circles. He wished to present his 
younger brother and secure her interest in his behalf, and conceived 
that in no way would Eugene be so apt to make a favorable impres- 
sion as in saddle. It was there the brothers looked their best. It 
was without surprise, but with airily concealed annoyance, that he 
received the general’s mandate and, after reading it, signed the re- 
ceipt. He dared to consider it too late in the afternoon for office 
hours, tossed the note aside to be obeyed on the morrow and, at the 
very moment when the adjutant general sat at his desk in the dark 
old War Department building of the early sixties awaiting Wallis’s 
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coming, that debonair officer cantered buoyantly away to the rorth- 
ward suburbs, and Thomas waited in vain. For this reason had the 
major’s reception on the following day been frigid in the last degree. 

But if Thomas was icy Wallis was not, when told of the charges 
against him. He had, of course, demanded explanation of Hoyt at 
the camp of the Seventh and in the presence of Bronson, Barciay and 
the others present at the moment. “The matter is in the hands of 
the Adjutant General, sir,” was that officer’s reply, “and full expla- 
nation awaits you there, where you should be at this instant instead 
of here.” : 

For reasons of his own Wallis had believed that the charge to 
which Hoyt referred was in some way connected with Barclay. Not 
until he appeared before the General did he find that in nowise was 
Barclay mentioned. But for one thing he would have gone in search 
of Lieutenant Hoyt the moment his interview with General Thomas 
closed. <A soldier of the old school and of the old army, his first 
thought was to “call him out” and if-possible shoot him, but the 
thing that prevented was his being sent summarily to his quarters in 
arrest, and there for five days and nights had he to stay until power- 
ful friends and the War Secretary prevailed. 

Confident of the major’s guilt and believing that all necessary and 
incriminating evidence could be forthcoming, Hoyt never foresaw 
the possibility of his charges being “turned down.” A man of almost 
puritanical purity of life, of most delicate honor and gifted with a 
sense of duty almost abnormal, Hoyt had long looked upon Wallis 
as an officer whose influence in army circles was bad throughout, 
and it was a peculiarity of his nature—a flaw, if you will—that where 
he saw so much to condemn he could find nothing to approve. The 
_ two had been antagonistic from the start, and the breach had been 
widened irreparably by an episode at St. Louis only the year before. 
A court-martial at Jefferson Barracks was sitting in judgment on the 
actions of a certain officer of the supply department, and Hoyt had 
been called thither as a witness. On the steamer from Leavenworth, 
down the Missouri, he was surprised to find the young and winsome 
wife of a senior officer whom -Hoyt held in much esteem—much more 
than he felt for her—and on arrival of the steamer at St. Louis he 
was not surprised to see Harold Wallis on the levee, first man to 
board the boat as the stageplank lowered. 

What passed between the two men later at the Planters’ was 
known only to themselves. What passed between Hoyt and the clerk 
just before that meeting was known to many. Hoyt had entered the 
office of the popular old hostelrie, much frequented of army folk in 
the days before the war, had glanced over the register, then turned 
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sharply on the clerk. “Captain Wallis is here,” said he. “Have the 
goodness to show me to him or send that card.” 

“The captain is not registered,” was the reply, yet there was 
hesitation in the manner of the speaker, but none whatever in that of 
the officer as he took up the word. “I see he is not registered, yet I 
know he is here. Send that card at once, if you please.” ; 

The darkey bell-boy came back in a moment. “De capt’in says 
he’s engaged and would prefer to see the gem’man an hour later.” 

“Show me to him wherever he is,” was Hoyt’s instant response, 
and, scared, the servant led the way to a little annex to the ladies’ 
parlor, where Hoyt dismissed him, entered and found Wallis pacing 
the floor, impatiently awaiting another coming. The door closed 
behind him and the darkey heard nothing further. He saw, how- 
ever, a lady coming tripping down the corridor, saw her open that 
door as though to enter, saw her stop short, turn abruptly and hurry 
back to her room. He told his fellows her face was like a rose the 
first time she passed him and like chalk the second. Then presently 
the parlor bell rang, and when the boy went thither for the third 
time the captain was pacing up and down excitedly, and the lieu- 
tenant sitting back on the lounge “lak he was goin’ to stay all night,” 
and the lieutenant took out his card case and said. give his card and 
his compliments to the lady, and he’d wait her convenience to see 
him. At the barracks, whither the story flitted within a day, it was 
conceded that Hoyt had simply “sat Wallis out.” No wonder the 
latter hated him. 

And now the two had clashed again. 

“Wallis will challenge Hoyt the moment he’s released,” said one 
who knew Wallis well, and said it to the venerable Pennsylvanian at 
the head of the War Department. 

“T’ll make it a coridition of his release that he refrain from any- 
thing of the sort,” said Cameron. 

“Then he will publicly insult Hoyt and force him to challenge,” 
said the staff officer, for the day of the duello had not yet closed. 

“T’ll see to that;” said Lorenzo Thomas; and to Wallis’s keen 
chagrin he found on his release that Hoyt had been sent a thousand 
miles away on a mission to buy mules and mounts by the thousand. 
Not until after Bull Run was Hoyt recalled from the West, and by 
that time matters of far graver moment had closed on Harold Wallis. 
The one man he loved, his boy brother Eugene, stood, if caught, in 
peril of his life. 

There had been the very devil to pay, as the major put it, at the 
officers’ mess on the Island. Reporting there as ordered, and, finding 
among his new associates Barclay and comrades who cold-shouldered 
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him from the start, Eugene Wallis had adopted toward them a bear- 
ing of haughty and almost insolent defiance, and had speedily become 
conspicuous for neglects of duty and protracted absences. It was 
found that he was spending nights at the New York Hotel when he 
should have been at. his quarters, that his associates in the city were 
almost exclusively of the Southern set, that his most intimate friend 
in society was Jimmy Granger, and Major Blunt took occasion to 
warn him that he was laying himself open to sharp criticism. Eugene 
flushed, but had been well coached. For the time at least he curbed 
tongue and temper and asked for further indulgence later in the 
day. It was reluctantly given, with a “rider” to the effect that he 
must return to the post by midnight. He did not come until reveille, 
and was then given to understand that not for a week would he be 
permitted to leave the Island. 

Two days later, among the visitors arriving at 11 o’clock, were 
two young ladies chaperoned by a society leader of Southern birth 
and escorted by Granger and a man‘of middle age, obviously no 
Northerner. They asked for and were shown to Mr. Wallis’s tent, 
and found that young gentleman in his best uniform ready to meet 
them. Very natty looked the second lieutenant, even in that queer, 
clerical, single-breasted frock then worn by company officers through- 
out the service——very handsome, too, if a bit boyish, and Lorna 
Brenham’s beautiful eyes softened at sight of him. Hard, defiant, 
disdainful, they had flashed like the bayonets of the guard when she 
and her party were politely requested to state their names and busi- 
ness at the landing. The officer-of-the-guard, a new-comer, but a 
keen one, glanced quickly from his note-book as Granger gave the 
replies, and, sending a drummer to show them the way, the officer 
wrote a line to the post adjutant, which he sent by another. 

Major Blunt was at the moment in conversation with his staff 
officer, and his eyes kindled at the latter’s quick announcement. 
“Wallis has visitors—young Granger with them. One of the ladies 
is that beautiful Miss Brenham, of Georgia,—secesh to the back- 
bone.” 

The major stepped out in front of the dingy old building that in 
those days served as post headquarters. Sauntering along the shaded 
walk in the afternoon sunshine came a picturesque little party. Two 
attractive young women, most stylish in garb; the foremost, a brilliant 
picture of Southern brunette beauty, was leaning on the arm of young 
Wallis. The second seemed well content with the attentions of the 
middle-aged stranger, unmistakably Southern in dress and language. 
Third in column came the duenna, escorted by Mr. Granger—the one 
man of the three obviously dissatisfied with the situation. They passed 
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so near the commanding officer that every word of their talk was dis- 
tinctly audible. Indeed, so far as the ladies were concerned, it would 
seem as though they intended that such should be the case, for 
Miss Brenham’s silvery tones were uplifted beyond the usual pitch. 
They passed so near that it was the soldier duty of Lieutenant 
Wallis to salute his post commander, but it pleased that young gentle- 
man to fix his eyes and attention on Miss Brenham’s glowing face 
and to utterly ignore his ‘superior. Chatting volubly, Miss Bren- 
ham sailed by with only one brief, almost contemptuous glance 
at the glowering major. The distinguished looking Southerner 
who came second looked hard at the official and, moved by 
a spirit of courtesy and probably by soldier instinct, lifted his 
broad-brimmed Panama and bowed with grave dignity. Granger, 
a Gothamite, and the supervising matron, sedulously looked the other 
way and would not see him. 

“By God, Mr. Webb,” said-the angry officer, to his right hand 
man, as he turned and re-entered the office, “I won’t be braved here 
in my own bailiwick by notorious rebel sympathizers. Do nothing 
discourteous, of course, but as soon as possible send young Wallis 
here and let those others rest awhile out there under the shadow of 
the flag. To think that young jackanapes should put on such im- 
pudent airs when he knows well I have condoned all manner of 
misdoing! Now, by Jove, I’ll have to give him a lesson, if he is a 
Wallis!” 

Ten minutes later as the sextet came sauntering back, laughing 
and talking animatedly, excitedly, the tall, bearded adjutant met 
them and, raising his cap, bowed with much empressement before 
Miss Brenham. She knew him well: They had met at a dozen 
dinners or parties during the winter. She had liked him well, too, 
but it was now her humor to accord him but a haughty and dis- 
tant greeting. 

“Your pardon, Miss Brenham,” said he, “I am come to play sub- 
stitute a few minutes, for Mr. Wallis is needed at the office. Mr. 
Wallis will report at once to Major Blunt, and during his absence, 
by your leave, I will be guide. Should you like to see the Castle? 
There will be time, you know, before the next boat for town.” 

“The prison part of your fortifications I believe, Mr. Webb,” said 
she, almost pointedly ignoring the proffered arm. “Why should you 
fancy we care to see the dungeons? That is the one part we shall 
never have any use for. Why, pray, does Major Blunt select this 
time to send for Mr. Wallis? I had still more to say to him before 
we returned.” 

She looked daringly into the tall adjutant’s eyes, as she spoke. 
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‘“That, Miss Brenham, may be the very reason,” was’ the signifi- 
cant reply. 

Meantime in the office Mr. Eugene Wallis was getting his first 
sharp official wigging and any one could see that Blunt was well 
wrought up. He was tramping up and down the bare little room 
as was his wont when excited, and laying down the law in vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon. Finally he stopped short and faced the visibly anger- 
ing junior. 

“For the old name’s sake, Mr. Wallis, I have shown you more 
indulgence than any officer at the post, and you reward it by rank 
discourtesy. You passed me ten minutes ago without the faintest 
recognition. What possible excuse have you?” 

“Among Southern gentlemen, sir, a lady takes precedence. Miss 
Brenham was speaking to me, and under such circumstances gentle- 
men shouldn’t—expect to be recognized,” was the amazing reply. 

Blunt’s eyes nearly popped from their sockets. His face turned 
purple as his old sash. The veins swelled. The hands clinched. 
The table shook with the force of his wrath. Then at last “fierce 
he broke forth” :— 

“Well, of all the— Go to your tent at once—in close arrest, sir!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To hear Lorna Brenham’s vehement account of that day’s visit 
to the Island, as told in many a gathering of sympathetic friends and 
fellow Southerners, and even in the parlors of such tolerant house- 
holds as the Leroys’, one would suppose that Major Blunt had 
robbed Eugene Wallis of his liberty for no other reason than that 
he had dared to escort her and her little party about the post. Hea- 
vens, how her eyes blazed and her tongue cut and slashed! Blunt 
was a cad—Blunt was a low-born—Blunt was a nigger worshipper— 
Blunt was a mudsill, whatever that may have meant. But when 
Lorna appealed to.the two men who had been in attendance on this 
exciting day, they failed to support her to the extent this imperious 
queen could have wished. Granger, sulky and silent, could only 
be induced to say that Blunt seemed glad of a pretext to discipline 
Wallis, whereas her other aide-de-camp—the distinguished-looking 
Georgian, who was North on some mysterious mission and who 
had been presented to her circle of acquaintances as Major Forno— 
very stanchly said that, from Wallis’s own account of the affair, Major 
Blunt could have had no alternative. “That young fellow,” said 
he, “has no business to be wearing the federal uniform and is too 
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big a fool to be permitted to wear ours.” Forno had the carriage 
and manner of a man bred to camp as well as court. Soldier was 
stamped in his every pose. What then was he doing here in Gotham 
and in civilian dress? 

The news that Eugene Wallis had been ordered in close arrest 
was not long in reaching the Rutherfords, and then another odd thing 
happened. In spite of the fact that Major Wallis, the elder brother, 
was connected in the minds of most people with the disappearance 
of those important papers belonging to Mrs. Rutherford, that lady 
heard the tidings with obvious concern, and sent Gerald forthwith to 
the Island to express her sorrow, if not her sympathy, and to inquire 
if she could not do something to ameliorate the prisoner’s condition. 
Like almost any other woman unacquainted with army ways, Mrs. 
Rutherford supposed that the military arrest, which simply required 
Mr. Wallis to remain in his tent except when visiting the officers’ mess 
for his meals, involved incarceration in some gloomy dungeon within 
the walls of Castle William. Gerald knew better and tried to set her 
right. He little liked what he had seen and heard of Wallis and was 
reluctant to visit him, but, curiosity as to the situation, a certain 
change of heart, as it were, in his mother’s attitude toward the Wal- 
lises, and finally the desire to see and talk with Ned Barclay pre- 
vailed, and he went. No obstacle whatever was thrown in the way 
of his going to the young officer’s tent and conveying his mother’s 
message, coupled with an inquiry for the address of the elder brother. 

Rutherford found young Wallis enveloped in a cloak of gloomy 
distance and dignity that first irritated and then amused him. “My 
brother, sir,” said Eugene coldly, “is on duty at Washington, organ- 
izing his new regiment. Any letter sent care of the War Department 
will reach him at once. No, I do not expect him here at all. There 
is no reason why he should come. This temporary inconvenience will 
be terminated the moment the Secretary has had time to read the 
statement I forwarded two days ago. Then our doughty major here 
will wish he’d kept his temper. I expect the order for my release to- 
morrow without fail. It isn’t the first time the Department has been 
called upon to disown the actions of malignant enemies toward me.” 

But Barclay and his brother officers scouted this idea when, a little 
later, they heard it from Rutherford’s lips. “He made an ass of 
himself at Camp Cameron,” said they,—‘“was-excused because of 
youth and inexperience, but with a very solemn warning. Now he’s 
behaved like a lunatic here. Blunt will court-martial him sure as 
shooting, and he richly deserves it. Ask Webb.” 

Rutherford did ask Webb, a “regular” several years and many 
“files” the senior of the new appointees, and a man, moreover, that 
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in days gone by had been a comrade and associate of the elder 
Wallis. The peccadillos, moral and professional, of that brilliant 
but erratic officer, however, had gradually undermined the friend- 
ship of the frontier, and when Webb came to the Island on the return 
of the ill-starred Star of the West, he had but a cold and perfunctory 
greeting for his erstwhile chum. Indeed, little by little, Wallis had 
succeeded in alienating nine out of ten of the comrades of the old 
days, even among those, who, siding with the South, had followed 
their native States in the general revolt against the federal govern- 
ment. It boded ill for Eugene, therefore, that Webb should have 
been selected to serve as adjutant of the post, for Webb was a sol- 
dier from the ground up and one intolerant of soldier solecisms of any 
kind. 

“Certainly it means court-martial,” was his answer to Ruther- 
ford’s inquiry. ‘Charges have been preferred and sent to Depart- 
ment Headquarters. Blunt might have listened to an apology yester- 
day, had the youngster come to his senses, but he seems doubly de- 
fiant and surly—insists that he was right and that the War Depart- 
ment will sustain him. I fancy he has some bad, but persistent, ad- 
visers in that Cranston gang. Mr. Rutherford, your mother’s people 
are Georgians—who is this Major Forno and what is he doing?” 

They were seated at the moment on the north veranda of the 
building then used as the officers’ mess. Before them, from the rear 
gallery, it commanded an almost unbroken view of the two magnifi- 
cent streams—the Hudson to the left,the East River to the right—with 
the roofs and walls and spires of the great city fringed by the forest 
of masts, lying like a thronging hive between. No towering tene- 
ments as now, broke the sky-line. The graceful spire of Trinity, 
piercing the heavens far above the cornice of the highest buildings, 
the belfry on the old post office, the white cupola of the city hall and 
the lesser spire of St. Paul’s capped the picture of the city of ’61. 
The greenwood shades of Battery Park, the circular, embrasured walls 
of the old battery itseli—once the great theatre that had thrilled to 
the witching voice of Jenny Lind, then had fallen to the base uses 
of an emigrant depot—lay in plain sight across the tumbling waters. 
The boats of the South and Staten Island ferries churned the tossing 
waves into a wake of creamy foam. Occupying the recent berth 
of the Minnesota, a British frigate swung at anchor on the tide, 
barely five hundred yards above the Island, her white-streaked side 
pierced with a dozen ports, triced up in the morning sunshine. A well- 
manned rowboat, sweeping sidewise with the swift ebb, was neverthe- 
less heading straight for the dripping stone steps of the landing, and 
the pacing sentry, his gleaming rifle at support, eying it narrowly, 
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had already summoned the corporal of the guard. It was the Island 
ferry on its third trip from town, and the stern sheets were filled 
with passengers. Even as he asked the question, Webb had unslung 
the field telescope that hung at the wall and, quickly adjusting the 
focus, leveled it upon the dancing barge. 

“T haven’t an idea, Mr. Webb, who or what he is,” said Ruther- 
ford, slowly, “nor does. my mother know, and as yet we have -not 
seen him. Miss Brenham might tell, or Mr. Granger, but we rarely 
meet them now.” 

“Well,” said the adjutant, slowly, still peering steadily through 
the long brass tube and steadying it against a pillar, “unless this 
thing deceives me,.here comes the gentleman himself, and it’s my 
business to ascertain his business. Orderly!” he shouted, suddenly 
whirling about in his tracks. 

“Sorr,” was the instant reply, and in trim, snug-fitting tunic, in 
quaint, bulging, stiff-brimmed felt hat, adorned with feather and 
brazen bugle, his shoulder scales, brasses, buttons, boots and belt 
gleaming with polish, a soldier of the old school, an Irishman, 
sprang up the steps and stood attention, his white-gloved hand at 
the precise salute of the venerated Scott’s tactics, palm to the front 
and finger tips just touching the edge of his hat brim. 

Rapidly Mr. Webb scribbled a few words on a scrap of paper. 
“To ,Major Blunt, quick!” said he, “and bring the answer here.” 
The orderly vanished. The adjutant closed and returned the glass 
to its place, then turned on the waiting group. Rutherford in civil- 
ian garb, Barclay and Cutting in uniform, were the three others pres- 
ent at the moment. It was almost time for the drums and fifes to be 
sounding “Roast Beef of Old England” as the city bells struck 
noon. The fatigue parties were already drifting barrackward in re- 
sponse to the recall hammered by the drummer of the guard a 
moment agone. The officer-of-the-day, his red sash over the shoulder, 
was stalking briskly toward the guardhouse near the dock, and the 
sentry was watching‘him as he came, waiting until he passed the shot 
pile at the office angle before ringing out the martial summons, “Turn 
out the guard!” in honor of the approaching magnate, but, individ- 
ually, members of the guard, old “Permanent Party” men, were reach- 
ing for their rifles and straightening out stray kinks in their cloth- 
ing against the summons, for it was a fad at the Island that the guard 
should be in ranks when the noon boat came over from town, and the 
noon boat to-day was evidently loaded to the guards. All this they 
noted from the veranda of the old “mess” and then, back came Or- 
derly Flannigan on the run. But the halt and salute were precise 
and rigid before he delivered himself of his message: 
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“The Meejor’s compliments to the adjutant, sorr, and he’ll be at 
the office directly.” 

“T’ll see you again before you go, Mr. Rutherford,” said Webb. 
“There’s a matter I much wish to ask you about,” and with a touch 
of his forage-cap he strode away, Cutting speedily following. 

For a few moments the two friends, chums of college days, sat 
there in the shade of the veranda, silently studying the marvelous 
picture before them. They had had their talk and there was little 
more to be said. Barclay’s secret was no secret to Gerald. Well he 
knew the explanation of the cloud that seemed to have fallen upon 
the life of his cherished friend—knew and was powerless to aid, for, 
though Ethel had never spoken to him of Barclay save as a man she 
frankly liked and would gladly help to happiness, the brother well 
understood, as did Barclay, too, that it was only a frank, friendly, 
girlish liking. Playmates in childhood’s hour, they had grown up 
together, seeing each other day after day until her visit to Europe, 
and never once had she known the faintest response to the love that 
seized upon and possessed his soul when the bonnie lassie blossomed 
out as the lovely and winsome débutante. The hopelessness of his 
suit was accentuated by the misfortunes of his father’s house and the 
‘further complication that followed upon his intimacy with Wallis. 
It had cost him over three thousand dollars to redeem the notes of 
hand that he had given the captain in the course of the early spring, 
and Wallis had pressed for payment at a time when not a dollar could 
be had from the father. It was Gerald who had gladly come to the 
rescue, though he hated to think his money was going into such 
unscrupulous hands. Barclay’s sad face and subdued manner, even 
now when he had his heart’s desire and his commission in the regular 
service, told plainly how his combined sorrows had worn upon him, 
and Gerald’s big, boyish, loyal heart grieved over the change that 
had overmastered his friend. 

He was studying Barclay furtively as they sat there in the warm 
noontide of mid July. Barclay had been striving to get orders to join 
the army in front of Washington, for it was evident that McDowell 
was about to move and stirring times were expected—something to 
wipe out the humiliation of Big Bethel and our luckless first encoun- 
ter on the Sacred Soil—but Barclay had proved a most efficient officer 
in licking the new material into shape, and Blunt would not con- 
sent to let him go. 

Sitting there, they watched with languid interest the snappy parade 
of the guard, the honors to the officer-of-the-day, and then the ar- 
rival, one by one, of the barge’s passengers at the head of the stone 
stairway. Two or three residents on the Island were passed by the 
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vigilant corporal without detention. Two or three others presented 
cards which he sent at once to the officer-of-the-guard, and then 
came a slender, soldierly form, spare, erect and sinewy, that, even at 
the distance, Mr. Barclay recognized at once. “There,” said he, “is 
Major Forno. Now, watch!” 

Rutherford gazed as bidden. They saw him standing conspicuous 
in a black frock coat of foreign cut, full, peg-top trowsers of a pearl 
gray color, a white necktie, and a broad-brimmed Panama hat— 
patiently submitting to the questions of the corporal—saw him courte- 
ously raise his hat and bow when accosted by the young officer-of-the- 
guard. “He must be over forty,” said Barclay. “His moustache and 
imperial are already turning gray. Just see how he stands. Wouldn’t 
you know that man had been a soldier?” 

Young Rutherford had risen, and, with keen interest in his eyes, 
was staring across the intervening pyramids and stacks of cannon- 
balls. Suddenly he turned. “Come on, Ned. I want to have a closer 
look at that fellow,” said he. So together they passed through the 
mess and ante-rooms to the southern front and, following the old 
brick wall, went swiftly round toward the guardhouse, only to find 
Forno had gone. 

“He said he knew the way to Wallis’s tent” said the officer-of-the- 
guard, “and I let him go. I had no orders to the contrary. But I’ve 
sent the names up to post headquarters. There were others to see 
Wallis.” 

“Let us wait a moment and watch Webb,” suggested Barclay, in 
a low tone. “He’s going to have a look at Forno unless I’m mistaken.” 
So they sauntered slowly back toward the office, and presently, surely 
enough, the bearded adjutant came forth, and with quick, springy 
step went briskly away toward the little clump of officers’ tents pitched 
on the northward slope of the glacis, and the two friends followed. 

Wallis occupied the second tent on the row and, the walls being 
triced up for air, it was easy to see that he had visitors before the 
party reached the front. Two men were seated on his camp cot, Forno 
and a stranger, while Wallis himself, standing at his little camp desk, 
was stowing away some papers when Webb’s tall figure loomed up 
at the entrance and Webb’s deep voice was heard: 

“Your pardon, gentlemen, but I have received instructions con- 
cerning Major Forno and should be glad to speak with him a mo- 
ment.” 

“Certainly, sir,” was Forno’s prompt reply as he arose and stepped 
quickly forth. He never noticed the young officer who, with his 
civilian friend had halted irresolute a dozen paces away. He was 


looking straight at Webb, a shade of anxiety in his deep-set, gray 
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eyes. As for Webb, he had drawn a paper from a long, official en- 
velope, and his eyes flitted from the written page to the slender figure 
before him, as though comparing some description with an interest- 
ing personality. Forno saw it and the color surged up to his tem- 
ples, but neither by look nor word did he offer objection or remon- 
strance. It was some seconds before Webb spoke again. When he 
did there was something in the tone that told of both doubt and dis- 
appointment. 

“Forgive me, major,” said he, “but we have received orders con- 
cerning a certain Southern officer said to be masquerading around 
here in civilian dress. I am glad to say you in no way answer his 
description.” 

“You have my word of honor, suh,” said Forno, with grave dig- 
nity, “that I hold no commission in our Confederate service ;—at 
least, not yet. My business, though urgent, is entirely private and 
personal.” 

“And the title?—major?” queried Webb. 

Forno smiled gravely. “That is what might be called a South-- 
ernism. I never attained that rank, suh.” 

“Yet you have served, I’d swear to it,” said Webb. 

“Yes, as a boy at Buena Vista—and iater I saw a campaign or 
two—abroad.” 

Webb touched his forage-cap. “You have lifted a load from my 
shoulders, sir, and now, as your friend Mr. Wallis cannot do so, I 
trust that I may be permitted to tender you the hospitality of the 
mess. Will you not lunch with us to-day? Permit me to introduce 
myself. My name is Webb.” 

Forno raised his Panama and bowed with cavalier grace. “I 
thank you sincerely, suh, but I should hardly like to leave Mr. Wallis. 
In fact, we were planning a little luncheon here—al fresco. Mr. 
Soutter, who is with me, had a basket filled this morning at Delmoni- 
co’s. Mr. Wallis’s servant has gone for the necessary tableware.” 

“As you please, Major Forno, but I shall renew the invitation 
later. You may find it convenient to visit us before you return, and, 
as I may not be there, let me present”—and here Webb turned and sig- 
nalled—‘‘my friend Mr. Barclay of the —teenth Infantry. Barclay, 
Major Forno,” whereat again Panama and forage-cap were raised, 
and with much grave courtesy the two shook hands. 

“Recently of the Seventh, if I mistake not, Mr. Barclay?” said 
Forno, his fine face lighting with a pleasant smile. “I had the good 
fortune to meet several of your comrades when you visited Richmond 
a few years ago. You probably remember John Cochrane’s speech.” 

“T was not with the Seventh at that time, major,” was Barclay’s 
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quiet answer. “Indeed, I only squeezed in last April in place of a 
friend who couldn’t go. Let me present him—Mr. Rutherford.” 

Whereat Gerald’s light straw hat was uplifted from his light, 
straw-colored hair, and his slender white hand was half extended in 
civil greeting. / 

sut only half, for at sound of the name and sight of the man 
every vestige of color fled from Forno’s face. His hat slowly settled 
back upon his head, his lips, twitching painfully, seemed striving to 
frame a word, In astonishment Webb and Barclay stared at him a 
moment until he broke silence. Hoatse and barely audible, his 
voice was heard, and he slightly reeled as though dizzy. 

‘‘Pardon—but—the sun, I think. I’m subject to these—” and, 
abruptly turning, Forno plunged beneath the spreading “fly” and 
dove into the shaded shelter of the nearest tent. 

That night there came a “wire” from Washington that set Blunt 
to swearing.. He was directed to order Lieutenant Eugene Wallis 
to report in person, without delay and in arrest, to the adjutant gen- 
eral of the army. 

“Damn him!” said Blunt. ‘“He’ll get there among all his father’s 
old friends, Northern and Southern, and between them they’ll coax 
old Cameron to let him off again when he should have been tried 
here. However, give him the order, Webb, and tell him to go-first 
thing in the morning.” 

in ten minutes Webb was back, his eyes glittering, his face pale. 

“Mr. Wallis cleared out, sir, two hours ago, bag and baggage. 
He has more than broken his arrest—he has deserted.” 


9? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE MORTAR IN COAST DEFENSE. 


In the approved projects for coast defense, based largely on the 
report of the Endicott Board of 1885, the 12-inch breech-loading 
mortar is given great prominence. In the absence of any decided 
use of mortars against fleets, the wisdom of allotting such a large pro- 
portion of this form of weapon has been frequently questioned. 

In determining this question undoubtedly the experience gained 
in the Civil War in the use of mortar fire against intrenchments had 
its full weight. In that case, however, it is to be observed that firing 
was at a fixed target and with accurately known ranges,—conditions 
not usually obtaining in coast warfare against moving ships. While 
to a large extent undetermined, it is believed that the value of the 
mortar in coast defense has been quite generally underestimated. 
When the data obtained in the mortar firings in Portland Harbor 
last summer are finally worked up we may expect that a great many 
doubtful points wiil be finally settled,—at least until we have the 
demonstration of actual hostilities as a guide. 

The general principles of coast defense, as in other military opera- 
tions, must be sought for in military history. While the application 
and conditions are different, the general strategic features are those 
common to other modes of warfare. A good general always under- 
takes first of all to find out the strength, and it may be said also, 
the weakness of his enemy. In designing any system of coast defense, 
the first thing requisite is, then, to determine what can be brought 
against it. The necessity thus arises of making a careful study of 
ships of war in their defensive as well as offensive aspects, and of 
naval tactics and modes of attack. As in land operations, the great 
point is to find out the enemy’s weak point, and this once found, to 
concentrate there and overwhelm him. 

For reasons stated the mortar will certainly continue to be an 
important factor in coast defense. Until practicable aerial ships are 
produced, its importance will tend rather to increase than diminish. 
Considering the man-of-war simply in its defensive aspect, we find 
that the weight of armor she can carry is necessarily limited. Once 
this total weight is determined, the metal must be so distributed in 
thickness as to do the most good. Some portions must thus be left 
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entirely unprotected. The sides, and especially over the vitals, pre- 
sent the greatest thickness to penetration, while but little metal can 
be spared for deck or under-water protection. No armor at all can be 
placed on the bottom, while the protective deck is so reduced as to 
be easily penetrated by a falling shot. A ship is thus necessarily most 
vulnerable to an attack from the bottom or from overhead, 1. ¢., from 
mines, submarines, or from mortar fire. Such modes of attack have 
developed naturally from the inherent weakness of the ship in the 
respects stated. 

There can be no doubt of the havoc that would be wrought in 
even the most powerful man-of-war by the impact on her deck of an 
800 or 1,000-pound mortar shell. Even if the bottom were not 
penetrated, the explosion between decks of such a _ projectile 
might easily render the ship hors-de-combat. The efficiency of the 
mortar shell once it is landed on the deck is admitted, but the 
question still remains, whether, except as an accident pure and simple, 
it can be placed there with any degree of certainty. 

On this question a great diversity of opinion has arisen, many 
claiming that the mortar has been much overrated and that it is really 
of little value in a defense scheme; necessary, perhaps, in a complete 
system, but still uncertain at best and not to be relied upon. 

The mortar can do work that the gun cannot do. While the 
main reliance, in future as in the past, must be on the direct fire of 
high-power guns, still it is equally certain that the mortar is a most 
valuable auxiliary, and in some cases its skillful use may even be 
decisive. It is not hard to imagine conditions when it may almost 
become the principal arm. 

The objections to the mortar arise largely from a belief in its 
inherent inaccuracy. This factor deserves careful consideration. What 
a piece can do on the proving ground is one thing; what it can do 
under average service conditions is another. The error of our service 
mortar is surprisingly small for a piece of its class. Improvement 
itt mortar fire must then be looked for in the direction of perfect- 
ing its service. This important work devolves upon the artillery 
branch, and its successful accomplishment involves the most careful 
attention to detail. 

We know just what the gun can do. The target is in sight, errors 
of fire can be quickly corrected owing to the short time of flight of the 
projectile, and the whole problem is thus much less complex than 
that of the mortar. The inaccuracy of the mortar is due to several 
factors: those due to the piece itself, and the other and equally 
important ones, those arising in its service, such as range-finding, 
setting in azimuth, discipline and instruction of men, and so on 
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through a long list. The mortar is usually placed in a pit out of 
sight of the target and becomes thus absolutely dependent upon the 
range-finders, communications, etc. Owing to its short length, low 
initial velocity and high angle of elevation, the mortar is also subject 
to many sources of error from which the gun is comparatively free. 
The mortar shell is so long a time in the air and so easily affected 
by wind that movements of the ship have more effect, while the dif- 
ficulties in observation of fire are correspondingly increased. 

Mortars and guns differ so much in their mode of action and 
service that it is only by a comparison that an idea can be obtained 
of the inherent difficulties involved in the successful handling of a 
large battery of mortars in action. With the gun increase of eleva- 
tion gives increased range. With the mortar the reverse is true. 
The charge of the gun and weight of. projectile are fixed and invari- 
able, while the mortar uses different charges according to range and 
weight of shell. Change in range can be obtained by changing charge 
or elevation, or both. The main differences outlined are reflected in all 
the various details of organization and service, so much so that a 
good mortar gunner may be unfit to serve a heavy gun and vice versa. 

In no branch of coast defense is careful training and experience 
more necessary than in mortar work. Both officers and men, to 
obtain any real proficiency, must be kept at the mortars for long 
periods continuously,—say two years. No officer can undertake to 
train men thoroughly in mortar service in less than a year’s time. 
It is hopeless to expect proficiency in both systems of fire at the same 
time. A great desideratum is a carefully instructed regular corps of 
gunners and range-finding parties who can be depended upon in time 
of war. Plenty of men can be quickly obtained for the usual manual 
labor about a battery, but the gunner cannot be improvised. His 
position should then be made of sufficient importance to secure good 
men and also to retain them in war-time. 

Under the present system, mortars are grouped in pits of four 
pieces each. By firing all four at the same elevation and direction, 
the scattering effect is relied upon to a great extent to overcome the 
inaccuracy of the piece and movement of target. By a careful 
organization and drill, with great attention paid to all the details of 
range and position finding, and especially in the hands of an officer 
of judgment and experience, results can be obtained with mortars 
which are surprising to those whose conclusions are founded on 
general theoretical considerations. Under such conditions the mortar 
is found to be a very reliable weapon. With haphazard methods, | 
where much is left to luck, good results cannot be expected of any 
arm, much less from the mortar. 
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Mortars, like heavy guns, are perfectly defenseless against attacks 
from the rear or from landing parties. To get good results the artil- 
lery forces must be entirely free from any apprehension on that score. 
This requires a large mobile force as supports. While the chances 
of any one mortar shot hitting the ship are much less than in case 
of the gun, still, when once planted, its shot is more effective’ and 
more decisive. This inherent inaccuracy demands a proper distribu- 
tion of mortars in batteries and a liberal ammunition supply. 

It is doubtful if the mortar will ever be seriously used against 
a moving ship, unless possibly in case of a fleet attacking, when 
everything is brought to bear against it. In such a case the mortar 
fire is directed, not against individual ships, but along the channel 
whence they must advance. Such fire will be more than annoying 
and can be carried out at ranges beyond that customary for guns on 
shipboard. 

Another very valuable feature is the ease with which the mortar 
battery can be concealed. The best arrangement would evidently 
be to scatter the mortars about at different points of the harbor 
instead of concentrating them in large batteries. A converging fire 
can then be obtained, while the chances of silencing the fire by land- 
ing parties or other means would be much reduced. Even if one or 
more such batteries are captured, the rest could render the enemy’s 
position untenable. The fleet would have to keep on the move to 
avoid destruction. Owing to the conformation of most harbors it is 
easy to scatter the mortars about on interior lines, safe from observa- 
tion and from capture. Concealment thus obtained is an especially 
valuable feature. The harbor commander can reserve the fire of 
certain groups, keeping them ready to open when possibly the enemy 
is hotly engaged and not suspecting an attack from that quarter. A 
slight rise of ground will effectually conceal the mortar, while the 
sea front should always be left in its natural aspect. When a ship 
is attacking an ordinary shore battery she can usually locate the 
guns and reply with a degree of certainty or even of exultation. 
When, however, shots are dropping around her or on her decks, the 
source and direction of which cannot be obtained, and to which con- 
sequently no reply can be made, it needs little imagination to picture 
the resulting demoralization. Known dangers can be provided 
against and met. It is the unknown ones which must continue to 
exert an immense moral effect. 

In coast defense, concealment must be carefully studied. Even 
if in advance of hostilities the enemy learns the location of batteries, 
it is certain that with a sufficient number of scattered mortar bat- 
teries such knowledge would be of little practical use. The idea then 
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would be to hold the enemy and attract his fire by the high-power 
guns, and then when he is fully committed and checked in his advance, 
to open with the mortars. Against such tactics he has small chance 
of success. 

Another important use of mortars is to cover a harbor or road- 
stead and prevent its effective use by the enemy. A blockading fleet 
can, by mortar fire alone, be kept fully five miles out. At night when 
such a fleet usually closes in, the mortars can again cover the field so 
effectually, by a slow continuous fire, as to make the operation ex- 
tremely hazardous, and as a result it would not probably be attempted. 
Suppose the enemy has finally broken through and entered the harbor. 
Every mortar must be silenced or captured before such occupation 
will be of much value to him. Once in, it is essential for him to be 
free and unfettered. His object was possibly to rest and refit or to 
use harbor as a further base of operations. Such occupation the 
mortar effectually prevents. It can almost be demonstrated that with 
numerous mortars, well scattered and well supported, their capture 
is impossible by any force the fleet can land. 

In coast operations, as in land warfare, the battle is oftenest won 
by direct means and hard hitting. But on this account no prudent 
general can afford to neglect all those elements of surprise and con- 
cealment that so frequently contribute materially to the final result. 
This must be obtained by careful arrangements previously made. The 
harbor commander must work with what is prepared beforehand in 
peace times, and comparatively little can be effected in the short time 
after the outbreak of hostilities. Adequate preparation and a careful 
study of the situation in all its aspects must be relied upon to give 
him the victory. 

The moral effect of submarine mines is well known. That of 
mortars, while less appreciated, is scarcely inferior. Scattered bat- 
teries mean increased difficulty of communication, but with wireless 
telegraphy,; that question may be considered as settled. The plan 
of battle must be so arranged that any subordinate unit can be worked 
independently if need be, and to the last moment. Overcentraliza- 
tion is to be avoided. With these main elements fixed and settled, 
and with men well drilled and battery commanders familiar with the 
mortar and understanding its proper functions under the different 
circumstances that may arise, we may confidently expect the mortar 
to meet expectations and possibly surpass them. Conversely, where 
there is a deficiency in the number of pieces, where distribution, dis- 
cipline or instruction are faulty, or where from any reason the mortar 
is considered as an auxiliary only and comparatively useless, the 
best results cannot be obtained and disappointment in its use can be 


confidently predicted. 
E. W. Hupsarp, 


Captain, Artillery Corps. 





THE DRAMA OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


CaEN, the chief town of the Department of Calvados, formerly the 
capital of Lower Normandy, stands on the leff bank of the Orne, at 
a distance of.one hundred and twenty-two miles in a northwesterly 
direction from Paris. -It is in the middle of a fertile plain, its streets 
and squares are spacious, and many noble specimens of ancient archi- 
tecture of the Norman school adorn the old-fashioned little city. 
There is the cathedral of Saint Etienne, founded by William the Con- 
queror; and La Trinité, or the Abbaye aux Dames, founded by his 
consort, Matilda; besides the churches of Saint Nicholas, Saint 
Pierre, and Saint Jean. But little is known of Caen until early in the 
ninth century, when it was taken possession of by the Normans. 

It was to this picturesque place that, in the year 1793, came a 
number of the Girondin leaders who were proscribed by the Jacobins ; 
and it was here that they organized the abortive attempt against the 
Mountain and its terrible triumvirate. Caen then became famous as 
the home of Charlotte Corday. Whether this remarkable woman 
was an instrument of the Gironde, or a self-elected avenger, is still 
a matter of doubt and dispute. A studious review of her career may 
yet serve to shed light on the question. 

Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armont was born July 27, 1768, 
in a cottage called Le Ronceray, in the village of Saint-Saturnin des 
Ligneries, in the Department of the Orne. Her father, Jacques 
Francois de Corday, Sieur d’Armont, was a reduced country gentle- 
man of birth and breeding, but of little else. Her mother was named 
Marie Charlotte Jacqueline de Gauthier des Anthieux. There were 
five children in the family,—two sons and three daughters,—of whom 
Charlotte was the second. The mother died, and the little brood 
were left to themselves through the neglect of their father, a literary 
farmer, who sometimes wrote political pamphlets on the side of revo- 
lution. Charlotte, running wild with the children over the fields of 
Ligneries, clad in coarse cloth, Normandy fashion, and gleaning grain 
and gathering fruit in their season, took in with avidity her parent’s 
republican views before she had grown to girlhood. 

The D’Armont household breaking up by stress of circumstances, 
Charlotte, with her sisters, became an inmate of the Abbaye aux 
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Dames at Caen, of which Madame Belzunce was the abbess. Here 
she formed an affectionate school-friendship for two young ladies, 
Mesdemoiselles de Fandoas and de Forbin, although at this time of 
a religious and retiring disposition and not seeking companionship. 
When the monasteries were suppressed by the government Charlotte 
was nineteen. Her two brothers had emigrated, one of her sisters was 
dead, and the other was housekeeper for the father at Argentan; so 
she went to live with an aunt at Caen, the only resource which offered 
in the family poverty. Madame Coutellier de Bretteville-Gonville, an 
elderly widow, of the ancien regime, lived in a respectable, gloomy old 
mansion at the back of a retired court. It was still styled Le Grand 
Manoir, in memory of past honors. In this quaint, roomy manor- 
house of the time of Louis XIV. Charlotte roamed about and day- 
dreamed. She was a granddaughter of Pierre Corneille, the father 
of the French tragic stage. Her person was striking in the extreme, 
that of a thoroughly handsome, wholesome Normandy woman of 
quality. Tall, graceful, dignified of deportment, with thick folds of 
chestnut hair, expressive eyes of deep blue, and long lashes darker 
than her locks, features of Grecian mould, perfect teeth, and a cloud- 
less complexion,—her aspect united loveliness with resolution and 
fortitude. She was a melancholy maiden withal, addicted to solitary 
musing in out-of-the-way nooks of the moss-grown manse, her prin- 
cipal pleasure being derived from poring over the pages of Plutarch 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau. On one occasion Madame de Bretteville 
surprised her niece in tears, and to her kind inquiry as to the cause 
of her grief she made answer, “I am weeping for the misfortunes 
of my country.” Her contemplations in the lonely, secluded cloisters 
of the cathedral of Caen did not escape notice, and as she was often 
seen walking in that direction, the neighbors were wont to say that 
she was “animated with the soul of Christ.” Highly imaginative and 
enthusiastic, of an emotional, poetic, and religious temperament, com- 
bining the warmth and impulse of the South with the strength, de- 
cision, and persistence of the North, Charlotte, at the age of twenty- 
four, needed but the awakened influences of patriotism upon her spirit 
to assume the role of a second Jeanne d’Arc. At that moment there 
were not wanting agencies to stir up the lurking fervor and fanaticism 
in her nature. 

In the year 1793, it will be remembered that Jacobin and Girondin 
were at white heat of quarrel. Said Toulongeon, “Their mutual ex- 
asperation is becoming pale rage.” Radicalism and conservatism were 
at duel. “The weapons of the Gironde,” writes Carlyle, “were political 
philosophy, respectability, and eloquence.” They were not inaptly 
styled by General Dumouriez, the Jacobin soldier of France, “the 
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Jesuits of the Revolution.” After six weeks of civil battle the Moun- 
tain triumphed. Accordingly, on Sunday, June 2, 1793, the principal 
Girondins, Brissot, Buzot, Vergniaud, Gaudet, Louvet, Gensonné, 
Lasource, Barbaroux, Lonjuinais, Rabant, and others were sent, 
“under the safeguard of the French people,” away from the Conven- 
" tion, each to dwell at home in quiet, sine die, in the care of a couple of 
gendarmes. Buzot, Salles, Pétion, Valady, Gorsas, Kervellgan, Molle- 
vault, Barbaroux, Louvet, Giroux, Bussy, Bergoing, Lesage, Meilhau, 
Lariviére, and Duchatel escaped from Paris, and finally assembled at 
Caen. Here they endeavored to foment a revolt in the north, to co- 
operate with the insurrection of Brittany, and to enlist and forward 
volunteers for the army of Puisaye and Wimpfen, which was de- 
signed to march on Paris and save France from the craft and cruelty 
of Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, and the tyranny of the Moun- 
tain. Soon a force of over six thousand recruits, youths glowing with 
ambition and enthusiasm, was gathered within the town of Caen. 
On the 7th of July this fine body of men was reviewed by the 
exiled deputies of the Gironde in the public square. Seated on a bal- 
cony overlooking the scene was Charlotte Corday. Why was she 
there? Apart from her patriotic interest in events, there was a private 
and personal reason for her presence. A young Norman, Franquelin 
by name, and one of the officers of the insurgents, was Charlotte’s 
avowed adorer. He had declared his passion for her, they had cor- 
responded, and the young soldier bore her portrait upon his breast. 
As the battalion defiled to depart, Charlotte visibly trembled and 
grew pale, and her tears fell freely. Pétion, passing under the balcony, 
addressed the weeping girl in these words: ‘Would you, then, be 
happy if they stayed?” Those tears, perhaps, suggested a desperate 
resort to Pétion and his colleagues of the Gironde. They at once 
put themselves in communication with her. She saw Buzot, Pétion, 
and Lauvet severally. Thrice she talked with Barbaroux. Charlotte 
was indeed a willing instrument. Originally a radical republican 
and revolutionist, she had revolted from the principles, or rather sen- 
timents, which she had formerly entertained. The shameful slaughter 
of ‘so many thousands of her countrymen on account of indefinable 
differences of opinion, which they themselves could scarcely formu- 
late, had disgusted her with Jacobinism. Association with the pro- 
scribed Girondins at Caen had opened her eyes to the communism 
of the Mountain. She could not but contrast the refinement and cul- 
ture of the conservatives with the rude, rough ways of the radicals. 
Charlotte became a convert to the cause of constitutionality. From 
sympathy with Sansculottism she sprang to the side of Culottism. 
It was no hard task to enroll so enthusifstic a nature in the aggressive 
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ranks of fanaticism, of moral, social, and religious bigotry. She was. 
a ready agent to their hands. It was covertly whispered to her that 
the death of Marat would redeem her country and save the forfeited 
life of her lover. Says Lamartine, “After the ‘departure of the volun- 
teers, Charlotte had but one thought,—to anticipate their arrival in 
Paris,—to spare their generous lives, and render patriotism useless in 
delivering France from the tyranny before them.” Charlotte Corday 
fell a sacrifice to two ideas,—patriotism and love. 

In the lobby of the Maison de 1’Intendance Barbaroux gave her 
a secret letter to Duperret, at Paris, a missive which doomed the 
Gironde deputy to the guillotine. On her way from that interview 
she saw in the street some laborers playing at cards before their door. 
Regarding them with severity, she said, “You play games and the 
country is dying.” On the 7th of July she paid a visit to Argentan, 
to bid a last adieu to her father and sister. The plan was studiously 
made for her. She told them that she went to find a refuge in Eng- 
land, and her project was approved. Returning to Caen, she in- 
formed her aunt of her intention, and prepared for a final departure. 
She was to go by the Paris diligence on the 9th. That morning early 
she was astir, and, after embracing her aunt and bidding her good-by, 
stepped lightly down the stair. At the foot she met the child of a 
poor workman who lodged in the court, where it was accustomed to: 
play, and to whom she had sometimes given toys and trinkets. “Rob- 
ert,” she said, “be a good boy and kiss me. You-will never see me 
again.” That was her farewell to Caen. She entered the diligence 
for Paris. The drowsy vehicle lumbered along amid dull conversa- 
tion about politics and the country, all night, all day, and all night 
again. Charlotte played much of the journey with a little girl who 
sat beside her. Some of the travelers were Montagnards, who were 
profuse in their praises of Marat. There the Gironde was at a dis- 
count. : 

Charlotte arrived at Paris Thursday, July 11, before noon, by the 
bridge of Neuilly, catching her first glimpse of the capital, with its 
spires and domes and countless tiled roofs. She was driven to a 
tavern in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, Numero "17, the Hotel de la 
Providence, where she engaged a chamber, hastened to bed, and slept 
all the afternoon and night. Early next morning she arose; dressed 
with care, breakfasted, and went forth in search of Duperret, the 
Girondin deputy. The confederate of Barbaroux. in the scheme of 
assassination was at the Convention, but his daughters received the 
visitor and retained the note of introduction to their father. All that 
Friday Charlotte was busy looking about her, to see if things were 
as she had heard at Caen, ané found them even worse. She walked 
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among the slums of the great city, narrow, neglected, filthy, and reek- 
ing with the noisome communism of Paris in 1793, so closely akin to 
that of Paris in 1871. Baron Haussmann had not then torn down and 
widened and built up the spacious and beautiful boulevards of the 
imperial city. The Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Denis were swarm- 
ing with the wretched, the starving, the drunken, the vicious; men, 
women, and even children, who daily danced around the guillotine in 
the Place de la Revolution, and sang Ca ira, La Marseillaise, and the 
horrible Carmagnole, as the handsome and haughty heads fell into 
the sack of sawdust at the foot of the scaffold. There was no Bastille 
then to sack, that fastness of despair and despotism having happily 
been razed to the earth four years before. Its iron key was safe with 
Washington at Mount Vernon, a present to him from Lafayette. 
Charlotte, however, visited the Convention, and anxiously and curi- 
ously sought what the far-famed Mountain was like. In their seats 
she saw Robespierre and Danton, but Marat was not there, he being 
sick in his bed that day. Singularly enough, however, as she sat, a 
spectator, in the Convention, Marat’s fresh requisition was read for a 
holocaust of Frenchmen of Lyons, Marseilles, and Paris, a demand for 
the further sacrifice of thousands of souls that sealed his doom, and 
Nemesis was sure and speedy in her stroke. The afternoon of that 
Friday Charlotte passed in her room at the inn. At six o’clock she 
again called at Duperret’s. The deputy was at supper with his fam- 
ily, but he quickly came, and saw the stranger who had brought him 
Barbaroux’s letter. An interview ensued without a witness. It was 
arranged that Duperret should take her to see Garat, the minister of 
the interior, next day. Writes Lamartine: “This request was but 
a pretext to bring her into contact with one of these Girondins for 
whose cause she was about to sacrifice herself, and to derive from 
her discourse with him full information and proper indications, the 
better to assure her steps and her hand.” When she left the deputy 
she said to him, “Fly, fly, before to-morrow night!” That evening 
a guard arrived at Duperret’s and put seals upon his effects. Sus- 
picion had already attached to him. 

On Saturday*morning at eight o’clock Charlotte hurried out of 
the Rue des Vieux Augustins, and, walking rapidly to the Palais 
Royal, entered a cutler’s shop, and bought a large sheath-knife, with 
double edge and an ebony handle, paying three francs for it, and 
hiding it in her dress. She then went straight to the Place des Vic- 
toires, where she hired a hack, telling the driver, “To the Rue des 
Cordeliers, Numero 44!” now the Rue de 1’Ecole de Médicine, Nu- 
mero 20. It was the domicile of Dr. Marat. The anarch was living 
in quite a humble dwelling, in company with his housekeeper, Cathe- 
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rine Evrard, whom he had declared his wife, after the fashion of 
Rousseau, by proclaiming her such “in the face of the sun.” She was 
now known as Albertine Marat. The citizen was sick and could see 
no one, so Madame Marat came to the threshold curtly to say. The 
visitor seemed disappointed, but quietly went away, leaving no name 
or message: Returning to the Hotel de la Providence, she deliberate- 
ly penned Marat the following short note: 


“I have arrived from Caen. Your love for the country makes me 
presume that you will hear with interest the unhappy events of that 
part of the republic. I shall present myself at your house about one 
o’clock. Have the goodness to receive me, and grant me a mo- 
ment’s interview. J will put you in a way to render a great service 


to France.” 


There was no tremor in the lines, nor hesitation of language, and 
the “great service” she meant to make Marat render France is now 
obvious enough. To this note she received no answer. She accord- 
ingly wrote another message, still more pressing, and set out with 
it herself, by coach, at seven in the evening. She was carefully clad 
in a white dress, covered on the shoulders by a silk fichu. Her hair 
was confined in a Norman coiffe, of which the falling lace touched 
her pallid cheek. A broad green ribbon fastened the coiffe on her 
temples, while a few curls, full and dark, with auburn ends, lay on her 
pearly neck. A handsomer daughter of Normandy had never set 
foot in Paris. 

It was the 13th of July, 1793, yellow and sultry, the anniversary 
eve of the fall of the Bastille. The people were crowding the narrow 
streets without sidewalks of the ancient city, recalling the momentous 
event, refreshing their spirits at the fonts of patriotism, and wonder- 
ing, in their wonted way, who would be tumbreled to death on the 
morrow, which promised to be so bright and warm and clear, little 
wotting of the impending tragedy to-day. As Charlotte rode along 
she saw the cabarets and cremeries thronged with noisy groups of 
the middle classes, who were loudly professing allegiance to the 
triumvirate, and approval of the popular idea of “liberte, egalite and 
fraternite,” at a safe and decent distance from the unwashed patriots 
of the pave. She alighted in the Rue des Cordeliers, in front of 
Numero 44, unfalteringly ascended the step, and when the door was 
opened by housekeeper Albertine, ever watchful against rivals, po- 
litely but firmly requested to see Citoyen Marat. Marat was in his 
bath in his sitting room, covered to the chin with a sheet, his ashen, 
furrowed face, crafty and cadaverous, exposed and wearing an as- 
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pect of asperity. Thiers describes him as having a “receding foreliead, 
high cheek-bones, huge grinning mouth, hairy chest, skinny arms, and 
livid skin.” Not a pretty picture. There was a plank across the 
bath, on which were lying papers and letters, and he had a pen in his 
fingers. He heard the voices in the hall, those of his jealous mistress 
and the persistent stranger, and croaked out an order to admit the 
visitor, being attracted by the soft, sweet music of her accents. 
Charlotte at once pushed past the woman, and stepped nimbly into 
the room, murmuring, “Citizen, I am from Caen, the seat of revolt, 
and want to speak with you.” Whined the “friend of the people,” 
“Now, what are the traitors about at Caen?” Answered Charlotte, 
“Nothing of consequence.” There was a scrivener in the room, 
Laurent Basse, who looked up from his desk and listened, his 
attention attracted by the peculiar tone of abstraction of the lady. 
“What deputies are at Caen?” asked Marat. Charlotte named a few 
of her intimate frjends among the refugees she had so lately left. 
Screamed Marat, in a shrill yet husky tone, the voice of illness and 
passion unsuppressed, “Their heads shall be off within a fortnight!’’ 
This angry threat was fatal to him. Suddenly snatching the knife 
from her bosom, Charlotte plunged the blade deep into Marat’s 
heart, even to the hilt, the sheath remaining in her dress. Cried 
Marat, hoarsely, “Amoi chere amie!” calling Catherine, and sank 
back in the bath limp and iifeless, dying literally in a bath of blood. 

In an instant Laurent Basse had started up, and, seizing a chair, 
felled Charlotte to the floor. The chere amie flew furiously at her, and 
stamped. upon her body. Then the neighbors and the passers-by ran 

‘in, and an attempt was made to secure the assailant, but she resisted, 
overturning a table and chairs, and intrenching herself behind this 
barricade, until the police presently came in, when she ran behind the 
folds of a window curtain, but peaceably submitted to arrest. Before 
she could be carried from the scene a characteristically revolutionary 
occurrence had taken place, however. One Langlois, a stay-maker 
of the Rue Dauphine, picked up the knife and, waving it above his 
head, made a speech, calling for the murder of the murderess by the 
mob on the very spot of the commission of her crime. 

“Poor people!” exclaimed Charlotte at this. “You wish my death, 
when you owe me an altar for-delivering you from a wholesale assas- 
sin.” The proces-verbal was drawn up by the Commissary Guillard, of 
the section Théatre Frangais. The inquiry, “Why did you commit this 
crime?” was met with the response, “To save my country and rid the 
world of a monster.” When asked if she were a maid, she answered 
with emphasis, “Yes.” But she was indisposed to do much talking, 
being apparently engrossed with thoughts of her novel position, and 
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reflective and absent-minded and inclined to reverie. Charlotte was 
conveyed to the Abbaye Prison. Two soldiers held her arms crossed ; 
a file of bayonets surrounded her, but could scarcely keep back the 
crowds which sought to tear her to pieces, and menaced her with 
brandished sticks and fists and wild gesticulations. The commis- 
saries waved their. scarfs of. office to warn off the mob, but it was 
not until a squad of fusileers came running up that a way was 
cleared for the passage of the cortege. At the Abbaye she was 
searched, and in her pockets were found only the key of her trunk, 
her silver thimble, a ball of cotton, knitting needles, a gold watch, her 
passport and about two hundred francs. Beneath her neckerchief 
was still the scabbard of the knife with which she had stabbed 
Marat. A second examination was held, when the following con- 
versation was had with her: “Do you recognize this knife?” “Yes.” 
“What led you to the crime?” “I saw civil war ready to rend France 
to atoms, and believing Marat to be the chief cause of our peril 
and calamity, I took his life to save the land.” “Mention the per- 
sons who urged you to this crime, which you could not have conceived 
of yourself.” “None knew my purpose.” ‘Did you not quit the city 
of Caen with the fixed resolution of assassinating Marat?” “That 
was my sole motive.” “Did you not intend to escape after the mur- 
der?” “TI should have gone out of the door if I had not been seized.” 
“Have you ever had a lover?” “Never.” At the end of the examina- 
tion, Chabot, a deputy, who was present, fancied he perceived a parcel 
pinned in her bosom, and suddenly snatched it. It proved to be a 
paper written in Charlotte’s own hand, addressed to “Frenchmen 
friendly to the Laws and Peace,” and couched in language indicative 
of its Girondin origin. It is too long to quote here entire, but the 
few following sentences may be given: 

“The Montagne triumphs by crime and oppression; a few mon- 
sters, bathed in our blood, head these detestable plots. * * * Al- 
ready the departments are indignantly marching upon Paris. * * * 
Already that vilest of wretches, Marat, whose very name is synony- 
mous with every crime, by falling beneath an avenging steel, shakes 
the Montagne, and alarms Danton, Robespierre, and the other brig- 
ands seated on this bloody throne. * * * Frenchmen, you know 
your enemies! Rise! March! Let the destruction of the Montagne 
leave nothing but brothers and friends! * * * If Ido not succeed 
in my enterprise, Frenchmen, I have at least shown you the way. 
You know your enemies. Arise! Strike them!’ This spirited appeal 
to the passions of the people readily suggests its source of emanation, 
and the revolutionary purpose for which it was composed. It was 
written at Caen. 
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Charlotte was conveyed to the conciergerie at once, and placed 
in a cell under guard of two gendarmes, day and night, where she 
could hear the call of the criers who were hawking the news of the 
murder about the streets, and there she lay for three days. Through- 
out Paris the alarm had been tumultuously sounded, and the popu- 
lace ran excitedly hither and thither. Greatly exaggerated rumors 
were flung from tongue to tongue. Every citizen’s life was reported 
to be in the utmost danger, even down to the hucksters and haber- 
dashers of the Rue Saint Honoré. What worse calamity could befall 
the country? Jean Paul Marat, the very apex of the Mountain, had 
died by the dagger of the Gironde. Charlotte Coruay, fanatical en- 
thusiast, was the unfortunate and infatuated emissary. 

The trial before the revolutionary tribunal was pushed to an im- 
mediate issue. Charlotte had killed Marat on Saturday night, and on 
the succeeding Wednesday morning, July 17, the Palais de Justice was 
pulsating with the multitude eager to see the face of the murderess. 
A murmur of: surprise rustled through the hall when the culprit was 
brought to the bar, so comely, so noble, so resigned was the lofty 
expression of her countenance. A young advocate, Chanveau-La- 
garde, the courageous counsel who soon afterwards so gallantly and 
eloquently defended Marie Antoinette, appeared for Charlotte Corday. 
Fouquier-Tinville was the prosecuting officer. The testimony against 
the prisoner was ably arranged and the indictment all in due order. 
The cutler of the Palais Royal was there to swear that he had sold 
her the knife; the hackman would testify that he had driven her 
direct to the door of Marat’s house in the Rue de Cordeliers; and 
‘Albertine Marat and Laurent Basse would vengefully and none too 
truthfully tell the tale down to the moment of the stabbing, and after- 
wards till the arrest. The case would certainly be made out. When 
the trial began, “These details are needless,” broke in the mild voice 
of the accused; it is I who killed Marat.” “Who inspired you with 
this hatred of Marat?” questioned Tinville. “I did not need the 
hatred of any one else,” replied the prisoner; “my own was suffi- 
cient.” ‘What did you hate him for?” “His crimes.” “What did 
you hope to effect by killing him?” “Peace for my country.” “Do 
you think you have, then, assassinated all the Marats?” “Since 
he is dead the others will tremble.” “Since when had you formed 
this diabolical design?” “Since the 31st of May, when the deputies 
of the people were arrested.” Here cried Charlotte with earnestness, 
“TI killed one man to save the lives of thousands—a wretch to save 
the innocent—a monster to restore repose to my country. I was a 
republican before the revolution.” 

_ At this point the public prosecutor reproached her with having 
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struck the blow downward to render its effect the more certain. 
“However,” he continued, “you are doubtless well exercised in 
crime.” Exclaimed Charlotte, with horror, “The monster! he takes. 
me for an assassin!” Fouquier-Tinville summed up conclusively, and 
young Lagarde spoke for the defense only as follows: 

“The accused confesses her crime. She avows its long premedi- 
tation; she gives the most overwhelming details. Citizens! this is her 
whole defense—this imperturbable calm and entire forgetfulness of 
self which reveals no remorse in the presence of death—but this calm 
and this forgetfulness, sublime in one point of view, are not natural. 
They can only be explained by the excitement of political fanaticism 
which placed the poniard in her hand. It is for you to decide what 
weight such a fanaticism should have in the balance of justice. I 
leave all to your consciences.” 

The judges unanimously pronounced her guilty and sentenced 
her to die. The felon had confessed her guilt—her doom must be 
just. When the ordeal was over, Charlotte turned to her youthful 
advocate, and taking his hand in hers, said to him, “You have de- 
fended me as I wished to be defended. I thank you. I owe you 
a proof of my gratitude and esteem. I offer you one worthy of your-~ 
self. These gentlemen have just declared my property confiscated. 
I owe something in the prison, and I bequeath to you the payment 
of this debt.” 

An artist who had painted Charlotte while in her cell had sat in 
court during the trial in order to obtain another portrait. It was M. 
Hauer. She smiled toward him sometimes, so that he might paint a 
pleasant expression upon her features. Says Lamartine, “She was 
posing for immortality.” Charlotte was carried back to the prison, 
convicted, condemned to death. 

A holy man was sent to shrive her. She received him with respect, 
but declined all ghostly comfort with decision. “Thank those who 
were so attentive as to send you to me, father,” she said; “but I have 
no need of your ministrations. The blood that I have shed, and my 
blood which I shall shed, are the only sacrifices that I can offer to the 
Eternal.” A knock was heard at the door of the cell—it was the exe- 
cutioner. “What! so soon?” exclaimed the girl. When he had cut 
off her waving locks and dressed her in a loose red gown, “This,” she 
said, “is the toilet of death, performed by rather rough hands cer- 
tainly, but it conducts me to immortality.” Surely, the Gironde could 
have had no braver martyr than this young Norman lady of Caen. 

The very evening of her condemnation she was led to the guil- 
lotine. On Wednesday, July 17, at about half-past seven, she was 
taken through the gateway of the conciergerie in the fatal cart, wrap- 
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ped in the red gown of the convict. A remarkably severe storm for 
the season swept over Paris, and deluged the expectant populace 
which thronged the street, but moved them not from their places. 
Charlotte’s single garment was drenched through and through. Pres- 
ently the sky cleared and the rain drops glittered like a glory about 
her brow, and sparkled in her shorn hair when the sunshine touched 
them. Unaided, the girl ascended the scaffold. An assistant advanced 
to bind her feet, but she demurred, and shrank back, and he was 
ordered to desist. She untied and removed a white handkerchief from 
her neck, and laid her head herself upon the block. All was ready. 
Samson, the public executioner, sternly did his dreadful work. Her 
head fell in the basket. A miserable creature, Lagros, one of the 
“valets of the guillotine,” thinking to curry favor with the rabble, 
took up the dissevered head and contemptuously slapped the cheek. 
The face is said to have colored with indignation at, the outrage. 
Perhaps, on that day, France lost her foremost heroine. 

Charlotte Corday wrote several letters in her prison cell in the 
conciergerie, one of which, to her father, should be given. It was 
dated “Fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.” Did she mean her 
own peace, or that of her country? Probably the peace of her death. 

“Pardon me, my dear father, for having disposed of my life with- 
out your permission. I have avenged many victims, prevented others. 
The people will one day acknowledge the service I have rendered my 
country. For your sake I wished to remain unknown; but it was 
impossible. I only trust that you will not be injured by what I have 
done. Farewell, my beloved father! Forget me, or rather rejoice at 
my fate, for it has sprung from a noble impulse. ° Embrace my 
sister for me, whom I love with all my heart. Never forget the 
words of Corneille, ‘Le crime fait la honte et non pas l’echafaud’” 
(The crime makes the shame, and not the scaffold.) Here spoke the 
granddaughter of Pierre Corneille. 

An affecting incident connected with the career of Charlotte 
Corday was the fate of the Mentz youth, Adam Lux. He had witnessed 
the trial before the revolutionary tribunal and, ere her sentence, had 
fallen madly in love with the Norman heroine. Never before had he 
beheld so lovely and so comely a woman, never one so courageous, so 
unselfish, and so sacredly reconciled to her fate. He had followed the 
tumbrel to the scaffold and wildly announced that it would be bliss 
to die with so pure a victim. Subsequently he published a pamphlet 
in justification of her heroic act, for which generous deed he, too, 
was hurried to the guillotine. On the block where Charlotte perished 
he died with ecstasy. Says Forster, “He had taken no food for three 
weeks, but marched to the guillotine, sprang to the scaffold and de- 
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clared he died for her with great joy.” So touching was this tender 
tribute of devotion and adoration to the idol of his fervent worship. 

The prosecuting officials, after a thorough investigation of the 
motives and causes which inspired the murder of Marat, reached the 
conclusion that Charlotte Corday was a zealous enthusiast, willingly 
directed by the influences of the Girondins assembled at Caen to the 
end so ardently desired and promptly accomplished, namely, the de- 
moralization of the Mountain. The following letter, in the hand- 
writing of the public accuser, is to that purport. It was addressed 
to the Committee of General Safety of the Convention: 


“Citizens, I forward to you the report of the examination of 
Charlotte Corday, and the two letters written by her in confinement, 
one of which is addressed to Barbaroux. I would observe that I 
have just learned that this female assassin was the friend of Belzunce, 
a colonel, who was killed at Caen in an insurrection, and that since 
this period she has displayed an implacable hatred toward Marat; and 
that this appears to have been rekindled at the moment when Marat 
denounced Biron, the relation of Belzunce; and Barbaroux seems 
to have availed himself of the criminal feelings of this girl against 
Marat to induce her to commit this horrible murder. 

“FOUQUIER-TINVILLE.” 


When the Girondins of Caen were arrested and brought to trial, 
and summarily condemned to the guillotine, Vergniaud exclaimed 
with significance, “She destroys us, but she teaches us how to die.” 
The Gironde paid dearly, indeed, for the subornation and sacrifice of 
Charlotte Corday. In further verification of the theory of the prose- 
cution, the untimely fate and dying desire of Franquelin, Charlotte’s 
lover, may be adduced. - ; 

After the trial and death of Charlotte, stricken with grief and 
mourning at her loss, young Franquelin retired to a small village of 
Normandy, where alone with his mother, the sole sharer of his secret, 
he lived for some months in the strictest seclusion, when he, too, 
died. His last request was that the letters of Charlotte, supposed to 
possess political significance, should be buried with him secretly ; and 
thus the mystery of their contents rests forever in the grave. Char- 
lotte Corday has well been named the “angel of assassination.” 


DAVID GRAHAM ADEE. 





* PLODDER'S PROMOTION. 


For five years the life of Second Lieutenant Plodder of the —th 
Foot had been a burden to him. For more than five years Second 
Lieutenant Plodder had been something of a burden to the —th 
Foot. In the deary monotone in which the psalm of life is sung, or 
was sung, in frontier garrisons before the introduction of such wildly 
diverting exercises as daily target practice or measuring-distance 
drill, the one thing that became universally detestable was the man 
with the perennial grievance, and Mr. Plodder’s grievance was slow 
promotion. There was nothing exceptionally harrowing in his indi- 
vidual experience; dozens of other fellows in his own and in other 
regiments were victims of the same malady, but for some reason Mr. 
Plodder considered himself the especial target of the slings and ar- 
rows of a fortune too outrageous for even a down-trodden “dough- 
boy” to bear in silence, and the dreary burden of his song—morn, 
noon and night—was the number of years he had served, and might 
yet have to serve, with never a bar to his strap of faded blue. 

Entering the army as a volunteer in ’61, he had emerged, after 
‘ four years of singularly uneventful soldiering, a lieutenant in the 
company in which he started as private. Provost-guard duty and 
the like had told but little on the aggregate of present provost duty 
with his command, and that sort of campaigning being congenial, 
Mr. Plodder concluded to keep it up as a profession. A Congres- 
sional friend got him a second lieutenancy at the close of the war, 
and the devil himself, said Mr. Plodder, got him into that particular 
regiment. “I never saw such a God-forsaken lot of healthy fellers in 
my life,” he was wont to declare over the second or third toddy at 
“the store” in the long wintry evenings. “There ain’t a man of ’em 
died in six years, and here I am nigh onto twelve years’ consecutive 
service, and J ain’t a first lieutenant yit.” 

We youngsters, with our light hearts and lighter pockets, used to 
rather enjoy getting old Plodder started, it must be confessed; and 
when pin-pool or auction-pitch had palled in interest, and we would 
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be casting about for some time-killing device, and the word would 
come from the window, scattering the group of oldsters, that Piodder 
was on his way to the store, somebody would be apt to suggest a 
project for “putting up a job on Grumpy,” and it would be carried 
nem. con. 

“Heard the news, Plod?” some young reprobate would carelessly 
inquire while banging the balls around the table. 

“What news?” says Plodder. 

“You're in for a file. They say old Cramps is going to die. He’s 
off on leave now.” 

“Who says so?” says Plodder, eying his interlocutor askance. He 
is always suspicious of the youngsters. 

“Fact, Plodder. Ask the major if you don’t believe me.” 

And before long Plodder would be sure to make his way into the 
inner court,—the sanctum sanctorum of the store,—sacred ordinarily to 
the knot of old officers who liked to have their quiet game aloof from 
the crash of pool-pins and the babel of voices in the main room, and 
there, after more or less beating round the bush, he would inquire as 
to whether the major had recently heard news of old Captain Cramps, 
and what was the state of his health; returning then to the billiard 
room with wrath and vengeance in his eye, to upbraid his tormentor 
for sending him off on such a cruel quest. 

“Well, what did you go for?’ would be the extent of his comfort 
“I only said Cramps was going to die, and it’s my profound convic- 
tion he will—some time or other.” 

And Plodder would groan in spirit, “It’s all very well for you 
youngsters, but just wait till you’ve served as long as I have—twelve 
years’ consecutive service, by George! and if you don’t wish lineal 
promotion would come in, or the grass was growing green over every 
man that ever opposed it, you can stop my pay.” 

It got to be a serious matter at last. It was Plod’s monomania. 
We used to swear that Plod spent half his time moaning over the 
army register, and that his eyes were never fixed upon the benevolent 
features of his captain that he was not wondering whether apoplexy 
would not soon give him the longed-for file. Every week or two 
there would come tidings of deaths, dismissals, resignations, or retire- 
ments in some other corps or regiment, and second lieutenant so or so 
would become first lieutenant vice somebody else, and on such occa- 
sions poor old Plod would suffer the tortures of the damned. “There’s 
that boy,” he would say, “only two years out of that national charity 
school up there on the Hudson, in leading-strings, by George! when 
we fellers were fightin’ and bleedin’ an “4 

“Hello, Plod! I forgot you fought and bled in the econiodes guard. 
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Where was it, old man? Take a nip and tell us about it,” some one 
would interpose, but Plodder would plunge ahead in the wild recita- 
tive of his lament, and the floor would be his own. 

Tuesday evenings always found him at the store. The post-trad- 
er’s copy of the Army and Navy Journal arrived soon after retreat, 
and it was one of the unwritten laws of the establishment that old 
Plod should have first glimpse. There had been a time when he re- 
sorted to the quarters of brother officers and possessed himself of 
their copy, but his concomitant custom of staying two or three hours 
and bemoaning his luck had gradually been the means of barring him 
out, and, never having a copy of his own (for Plodder was thrifty 
and “neat”), he had settled into the usurpation of first rights with 
“Mr. O’Bottle’s” paper, and there at the store he devoured the col- 
umn of casualties with disappointed eyes, and swallowed grief and 
toddy in “consecutive” gulps. 

It used to be asserted of Plodder that he was figuring for the 
Signal Corps. He was at one time generally known as “Old Proba- 
bilities ;’ indeed, it had been his nickname for several years. He 
was accused of keeping a regular system of “indications” against the 
names of his seniors in rank, and that godless young reprobate 
Trickett so far forgot his reverence for rank as to prepare and put 
in circulation “Plodder’s Probabilities,” a Signal Service burlesque 
that had the double effect of alienating that gentleman’s long-tried 
friendship and startling into unnatural blasphemy the staid captains 
who figured in the bulletin. Something in this wise it ran (and 
though poor fun at best, was better than anything we had had since 
that wonderful day when “Mrs. Captain O’Rourke av ye plaze” 
dropped that letter addressed to her friend “Mrs. Captain Sullivan, 
O’Maher Barrix’’): 


“PLODDER’S PROBABILITIES. 


-“For Captain Irvin.—Higher living, together with lower exercise. 
Cloudy complexion, with temperament choleric veering to apoplectic. 
Impaired action followed by fatty degeneration of the heart. 

“For Captains Prime and Chipsey—Barometer threatening. 
Squalls domestic. Stocks lower. Putles and Soaker bills falling (due 
N. E. S. and W.) from all parts of the country. 

“For Lieutenant Cole, R. Q. M.—Heft increasing. Nose and eye- 
lids turgid. Frequent (d) rains. Sp. Fru. Heavy sportage C. and 
G. E.S. T. 187X. 

“Cautionary Signals for Burroughs, Calvin, and Waterman. 
Something sure to turn up.” 
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We were hard up for fun in those days, and even this low order 
of wit excited a high degree of hilarity. The maddest men were 
Prime, Chipsey, and the R. Q. M., but their wrath was as nothing 
compared with the blaze of indignation which illuminated the coun- 
tenances of Mrs. Prime and Mrs. Chipsey, next-door neighbors and 
bosom friends as feminine friendships go. Each lady in this instance 
was ready to acknowledge the pertinence of Mr. Trickett’s. diagnosis. 
in the case of her neighbor’s husband, and confidentially to admit 
that there was even some justification for the allegation of “squalls 
domestic” next door, but that anything of this sort should be even 
hinted at in her own case nothing but utter moral depravity on the 
part of the perpetrator could account for it. Trickett paid dear for his 
whistle, but for the time it seemed to hold Plodder in check. The 
ruling passion soon cropped out again, however. Gray hairs were 
beginning to sprinkle his scanty beard, and crow’s-feet to grow more 
deeply under his suspicious eyes. He never looked at a senior with- 
out a semi-professional scrutiny of that senior’s physical condition as 
set forth in the clearness of his eye or skin. He never shook hands 
without conveying the impression that he was reaching for a man’s 
pulse. If any old officer were mentioned as going off on “surgeon’s 
certificate” to visit the sea-shore, and the question’ should be asked, 
“What’s the matter with him?” the interrogated party invariably 
responded, “Don’t know. Ask Plodder.” ‘ 

It was not only in the regiment that Plodder became a notoriety. 
For one eventful year in his history the —th Foot was stationed in 
close proximity to department headquarters, and department head- 
quarters became speedily and intimately acquainted with Mr. Plod- 
der. Having once made his calls of ceremony upon the commanding 
general and his staff, it became his custom to make frequent visits to 
the city and, passing beyond the established haunts where his com- 
rades were wont to dispense for creature comforts their scanty dimes, 
to spend some hours pottering about the offices at headquarters. But 
for a month no one really fathomed the object of his attentions. 
“Trying to get a soft detail in town” was the theory hazarded by some 
of the youngsters, who were well aware of his distaste for company 
duty; “Boning for aide-de-camp,” suggested another. But not until 
the medical director one day explosively alluded to him as “that 
old vampire-bat,” with an uncomplimentary and profane adjective in 
place of the , and the acting judge-advocate of the department 
impulsively asked if “that infernal Mark Meddle couldn’t be kept at 
home,” did it begin to dawn on us what old Plodder really was driv- 
ing at. His theory being that army casualties could be divided up 
pretty evenly between the Medical Department and the Bureau of 
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Military Justice as the expediting means, he hoped by ingenious en- 
gineering of the conversation to pick up points as to probabilities in 
the —th Foot, or to furnish such as might be lacking. 

In plain words, it transpired about this time that Plodder had 
taken to haunting the office of the judge-advocate at hours when he 
could hope for uninterrupted conversation with that officer, and one 
day, with very ruffled demeanor, he was encountered making hurried 
exit therefrom, pursued, said Mr. Trickett, by the toe of the judge- 
advocate’s boot. Indeed, Mr. Trickett was not far wrong. He and 
his now reconciled captain were about calling upon the judge-advo- 
cate when Plodder burst forth, and surely there was every symptom 
of a wrathful intent in the attitude of the staff-officer whom they 
met at the door. It was a minute or so before he could recover his 
composure, though he politely invited them to enter and be seated. 
No explanation was vouchsafed as to what had occurred, but Trickett 
and Prime came back to barracks full of speculation and curiosity, 
told pretty much everybody what they had seen, and, all being con- 
vinced that Plodder and the judge-advocate had had some kind of a 
row, it was determined to draw Plodder out. Consequently there was 
a gathering in the billiard-room that night, and when Plodder en- 
tered, with visage of unusual gloom, he ought to have been put on his 
guard by the unexpectedly prompt and cheery invites to “take some- 
thing” that greeted him. But Plodder had been taking several some- 
things in the privacy of his quarters, and, being always ready to 
partake at somebody else’s expense, he was speedily primed into 
talkative mood, and then the inquisition began. 

-“Saw you coming out of Park’s office to-day,” said Prime. What 
was your hurry?” 

No answer for a moment, then a rather.sulky growl, “I’d finished 
my business, and thought you might want to see him.” 

“TI? Lord, no! What should I want to see him for except so- 
cially ?” 

No answer. 

“Nice fellow, Park,” said Trickett ; “seems such a calm, self-poised 
sort of man, you know.” 

“One of the most courteous men I ever met,” said Waterman. 

Then the others joined in with some kind of transparent adulation 
of the official referred to, all keeping wary eyes on Plodder, who at 
last burst forth. . 

“You all can think what you like. My idea is he’s no gentleman.” 

Of course Plodder was assailed with instant demands to explain 
his meaning. Everybody was amazed; but Plodder would only shake 
his head and mutter that he knew what he was talking about. No- 
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body could tell him what constituted a gentleman. Park wasn’t one 
anyhow, and all hopes for light upon that interview were for the mo- 
ment dashed; but a day or two more brought everything out in 
startling colors, when it was announced that Lieutenant Calvin, who 
had been commanding a detachment “up the country,” was ordered 
to return and explain certain allegations that had been brought to the 
notice of the regimental commander. Plodder’s cautionary signal 
had been hoisted to some purpose after all. 

It seems that being cut off from congenial society, and having no 
associates with whom to while away the weary hours of his detached 
service, Lieutenant Calvin had sought solace in the flowing bowl, 
had become involved in a quarrel with some rather hard cases among 
the citizens, and in some mysterious way the matter had reached head- 
quarters. Calvin was on a sort of probation at the time, for his con- 
duct on some previous occasions had given great cause for complaint 
to his colonel, and that officer had now received a note from head- 
quarters on the subject of Calvin’s recent misdemeanor, and felt him- 
self called upon to investigate. This note had come three days before 
the date of Plodder’s last visit to town, and the colonel had communi- 
cated its contents to no one but his adjutant, and yet it was known 
throughout the garrison on the day after Plodder’s visit that Mr. 
Calvin was to be overhauled, and the colonel decided to inquire, 
among other things, how it became so speedily known. 

“T would prefer to have some officer sent from elsewhere to relieve 
him,” he had said to the commanding general in presence of the 
judge-advocate. “It will then create no talk or speculation at the 
barracks before he comes.” 

“Tt is known there already,” said the judge-advocate. 

“Most extraordinary!” said the colonel. “I don’t see how that 
could be and I not know it.” And indeed there were very few 
matters on which he was not fully informed. 

“Tt is so, nevertheless,” said the staff-officer. “One of your—a— 
subalterns—a gentleman with whom I have very slight acquaintance, 
came to me to tell me about it, as he expressed it, yesterday.” 

Then the colonel insisted upon hearing the whole story, and it 
came out. It seems that after one or two somewhat embarrassed vis- 
its, Mr. Plodder had succeeded in finding the judge-advocate alone 
on the previous afternoon, had then drawn his chair close to that 
officer’s desk, and, very much to his surprise, had bent forward, and 
in confidential toné had remarked, “Say, I want to tell you about 
Calvin,” and before the astonished judge-advocate could well inter- 
tupt him he had rushed through a few hurried sentences descriptive 
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of the affair in which Calvin was involved, and looked up in very 
great astonishment when the judge-advocate suddenly checked him. 

“One moment, Mr. Plodder. I do not understand the object of 
this narrative. Have you come to make an official complaint of Mr. 
Calvin’s conduct? I am not the person. Your colonel——” 

“Oh, no, no. You don’t understand,” interrupted Mr. Plodder. 
“J don’t want to appear in the matter at all; but you see I happen to 
know 7 

“You don’t mean to say that you have come to me to give confi- 
dential information about an officer of your regiment?” burst in the 
judge-advocate with growing wrath. 

“T thought you ought to know,” said Plodder, sulkily. “You 
have charge of the court-martial business, and I s’pose charges are 
to be preferred. 

“And you want to appear as a witness, do you? or do you mean 
to prefer additional charges, or—what the devil do you mean?” 

“No, J’m not a witness,” exclaimed Plodder, hastily. “I just 
thought you ought to know about this, you see, and all you’ve got to 
do is to write to so-and-so, and so-and-so. They were there and saw 
it. Oh, no, I don’t want to appear at all.” 

“In plain words, then, Mr. Plodder, you came here as a tale- 
bearer, and expect me to treat you like a gentleman,” said the judge- 
advocate, rising in wrath and indignation, while Mr. Plodder sat gaz- 
ing at him in pained surprise. “By ( gulp) sir, I did not sup- 
pose the uniform had got so low as that. Go to your colonel if you 
want to tattle, sir; don’t come to me. There’s the door, Mr. Plodder ; 
there’s the door, sir.” And in utter amaze the gentleman of nigh 
onto twelve years’ consecutive service slipped out into the hall as 
ruefully ruffled in spirit as though he had been kicked thither. It 
was there he encountered Prime and Trickett, and it was in this shape 
that the interview was eventually made known to the regiment, but 
not until some time after—not until the grand evolution of a pet and 
long-projected scheme. Then it was that this experience of Plod- 
dler’s was made known, with many unflattering comments; and so it 
happened that not one grain of sympathy was felt for him in the mo- 
ment of his most supréme dejection—the crowning disappointment 
of his life. 

For the first time in his “years of consecutive service” Plodder 
actually saw a first lieutenancy within his grasp, and this is how the 
matter stood. 

Among a lot of desperately, hopelessly healthy and virtuous cap- 
tains and first lieutenants there appeared the unfortunate Mr. Calvin, 
whose record had been somewhat mottled in the past, and who was 
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now in a very precarious state. To get him out of the way would or- 
dinarily secure for Mr. Plodder only a step, for at this moment he 
stood third on the list of second lieutenants; but here was a case of 
unusual combinations. The senior second lieutenant was at that 
moment undergoing trial on charges that must dismiss him from the 
service. There was no question as to his guilt; indeed, he had hardly 
made any defense against the allegations. But even were he to be 
dismissed, how was that to help Plodder? Look at the list: 


Second Lieutenants —th Infantry. 


1. John B. Riggs (in arrest, undergoing trial). 
2. William H. Trainor, regimental adjutant. 
3. Pariah Plodder. 


The army reader sees the scheme at a glance. With Riggs dis- 
missed, Trainor came to the head of the list, and was entitled to im- 
mediate promotion to first lieutenant, “he being the adjutant.” This, 
then, made old Plodder senior second, and now—now, if he could 
only get Calvin out, there were his bars. Under these circumstances. 
Plodder was not the man to hesitate. Knowing Calvin’s weakness, 
he had “kept an eye on him,” had obtained through some mysterious 
correspondent details of his proceedings at his post of isolation, and 
it was not long before it began to be suspected that it was he who- 
inspired the rumors that appeared in the local paper, and so drew the 
attention of the authorities to Calvin’s offense. 

Well, Calvin came in, had an interview with his colonel, who was 
stern and non-committal. Calvin protested that his offense had been 
grievously exaggerated. Britton, who took his place up the country, 
swore that the best citizens up there came in to speak in high terms 
of Calvin. The men with whom he had had the disturbance were- 
rough characters, who had purposely insulted him, and Britton said 
that he believed the whole statement could be traced to one of the 
enlisted men, a bad fellow, whom’ Calvin had disciplined. The man: 
was known to be writing letters frequently, and no one knew to whom 
they were sent. Calvin behaved well around garrison, and the colonel 
was divided in his mind. He hated to prefér charges he could not 
fully substantiate, and it was by no means certain that the allegations 
against Calvin could be reliably supported, although there was strong 
probability of their truth. Then it began to be rumored about the 
post that the colonel was wavering, despite his firm front against all 
Calvin’s appeals, and that night Plodder was observed to be in a high 
state of nervous excitement. He had a confidential interview with 
one subaltern, and sought another with at least one more, but was. 
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sternly and angrily rebuffed. “I cannot say what the matter was,” 
explained the offended youngster, “as he made me agree to regard his 
offer, as he called it, confidential. But it lets me out on Plodder, 
that’s all.” 

The next day Plodder had a long talk with Calvin. The latter 
looked infinitely depressed at its close, and went up to town by per- 
mission of the colonel.to see some legal friends. When night came 
he did not return, as was understood to be the arrangement, and the 
adjutant, driving up in the ambulance immediately after retreat, re- 
appeared at tattoo escorting Calvin, and Calvin, perceptibly intoxi- 
cated, was conducted to his quarters, and bidden there to bide in close 
-arrest. 

Two days more and his unconditional resignation was forwarded 
“approved” from regimental headquarters, and a few days later, 
sadly bidding his comrades adieu, Calvin started homewards. “It 
was no use trying to make a fight,” he said. “Some fellow had been 
spying around up the country and had prejudiced the colonel, and he 
told me he meant to bring up charges for the old matter. I could 
have stood up against them separately, but not collectively, and I 
had no war record, no friends, no influence. What was the use? Old 
Plodder gave me a check for four hundred dollars, payable at the First 
National in Chicago. I'll go back to railroading. Wish to God I’d 
never left it for soldiering, anyhow!” And with that he was gone, 
to await at his home the acceptance of his tendered resignation. 

Now, there was unexpected sympathy for Calvin in the regiment. 
He was a plain man of limited education, who had run an engine on 
one of Tecumseh Sherman’s vitally important railways in ’64, and when 
his train was attacked by Hood’s horsemen he had fought like a 
hero, had been made an officer in a regiment doing railway-guard 
duty, and at the end of the war a lieutenant in the regular infantry. 
Being sociable, warm-hearted and weak, he had fallen into drink- 
ing ways, had spent his money fast, and so had fallen from grace. 
He had long been unhappy and out of his element in the service. 
Perhaps it was best that he should go back to the old life, where 
drink was an impossibility. 

But the wonder was how could old Plodder bear to spend four 
hundred dollars of his hoarded gains even for the coveted file? That 
was not answered until long afterwards, and really has no place in the 
immediate denouement of this plot. It might come in handily else- 
where. He had given Calvin four hundred dollars to resign at once, 
and perhaps the colonel breathed freer at having the case decided for 
him. Now we were all agog for the result. It depended of course 
upon Riggs’s sentence. 
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Now, Riggs was an anomaly. He had few friends in the regiment. 
He was a shy, sensitive, retiring sort of fellow, a man who read a 
great deal, was known to be very well informed, a man who rarely 
appeared at the social gatherings at the store, never played cards or 
billiards, was civil and courteous to the younger officers, but a little 
surly to the seniors. He was disliked by most of the latter, and cor- 
dially hated by his own captain. When they sat on courts together, 
Mr. Riggs invariably carried the day in all discussions that came up. 
He knew more law than any of them. Indeed, there seemed to be no 
point on which he had not more information than all but two or three 
of his seniors, and he rather delighted in drawing them out and ex- 
posing their ignorance. On the other hand, in the thousand little 
ways in which superior officers can inflict humiliation upon their jun- 
iors his own and other captains made him feel his dependent position, 
and poor Riggs, with all his knowledge, was a very unhappy man. 
He had not a real friend, certainly not an intimate, in the regiment ; 
in fact, he incurred the hostility of many of the subs at the very start 
by being transferred from an old regiment to near the top of the list of 
this one when the consolidation took place in ’71,—a transfer that 
drove Mr. Plodder nearly frantic at the time and laid the solid founda- 
tion of his undying hate. Riggs made no attempt to conciliate any- 
body. He never mentioned his past life or services. No one knew his 
war history, though it was known that he had served. No one ever 
heard him refer to what he had seen or experienced. Yet the few 
caustic comments with which he occasionally silenced Plodder’s rem- 
iniscences amid an explosion of laughter from the youngsters assured 
every one that he knew whereof he spoke. He was sad, dreamy in 
temperament; some said he took opium, all knew he took whiskey, 
and a great deal of it, though never was he known to do or say an 
unseemly thing under its influence. His face would flush and his 
speech sometimes thicken, but for a long time that had been all. He 
was what was called a steady drinker, and as an excuse his wife (and 
she was a devoted little woman) was wont to tell the ladies of the reg- 
iment who ventured to allude to it that Mr. Riggs had a pulmonary 
difficulty, a bad cough, and that his physicians had-prescribed whis- 
key. 

Cough he certainly had, and at times a very consumptive look, 
and as time wore on he had grown moody and sullen. Then came an 
exciting period in the history of the regiment—several days and nights 
of sharp and stirring service against rioters in the streets of the ad- 
joining city. Several days with irregular food and nights with irregu- 
lar sleep, and after forty-eight hours of such experience, Lieutenant 
Riggs, suddenly summoned at daybreak by his captain to command a 
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guard to be sent to some public buildings, plunged stupidly drunk 
into plain sight of assembled officers and men, and was sent back to 
the garrison in disgrace and close arrest. This was the offense for 
which he had just been tried. There was no hope for him, said the 
colonel and the officers of the regiment. Dismissal short and sharp 
was the only prospect before him. A Presidential announcement had 
but recently been made that that was the one thing not to be over- 
looked at an executive mansion where dismayed diplomats were com- 
pelled to struggle through state dinners unaided by the accustomed 
Chateau Yquem and Pommery Sec, and rushed away chilled and 
alarmed to seek vinous aid for their offended stomachs.. Riggs was 
ruined and must expect to go. 

But the case had been tried before a general court of considerable 
rank, and composed of officers from other posts and commands. Only 
one of the —th Foot was on the detail. Admitting the facts alleged 
in the specification, Mr. Riggs had called upon one or two officers, 
his colonel and the major, for evidence as to his general character 
and previous conduct, and they could say nothing of consequence 
against him, and did say much that was favorable. When they had 
retired, Mr. Riggs surprised the court by calling upon one of its own 
members, an old surgeon, and subsequently upon another, a veteran 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery. 

“What in thunder could he have wanted of them?” was the amazed 
inquiry down at the barracks that evening when it was there an- 
nounced, and all that was said in reply was that they had known him 
during the war. Next day some important documentary evidence was 
introduced, and then, asking only twenty-four hours in which to write 
his defense, Mr. Riggs, in a voice that trembled with emotion, and with 
eyes that filled with tears he strove in vain to dash away, proceeded 
to address the court. “My wife is very ill, gentlemen, and her anxiety 
on my account has increased the trouble. The order convening the 
court assigned tlie barracks as the place of meeting, but it was 
changed very properly to suit the convenience of the members who 
were in the city. As it is, I have to leave there early in the morning 
and be away from her all day. May I ask as a great favor that you 
arrange to meet to-morrow at the old place? I can then be near her 
in case—in case ” Here he stopped short, and, covering his face 
with his hands, turned his back upon the court. 

The solemn silence was broken by the voice of the old surgeon. 

“I know Mrs. Riggs and have known her for years; she is 
indeed very much prostrated, and I have a note from Dr. Grant at 
the barracks substantiating what Mr. Riggs says.” The judge-advo- 
cate stepped out and had a short consultation. with. the adjutant-gen- 
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eral of the department in his adjoining office, and when the court 
adjourned it adjourned to meet at noon on the following day down at 
the barracks. 

It was perhaps an hour after adjournment when the judge-advo- 
cate of the court, accompanied by one of its members, started out to 
take a drive. Passing the headquarters building where they had 
been in session during the morning, they were surprised to see Lieu- 
tenant Riggs standing alone at the doorway and gazing anxiously 
down the street. 

“Why, I thought his wife was so sick, and supposed that he would 
be on his way to barracks by this time,” said the member. 

“And I tog; I don’t understand it,” said the junior, who was driv- 
ing. “At least,” he added, hesitatingly, “he may be waiting for the 
ambulance. It’s a six-mile drive, and no hackman will go there for 
less than a small fortune.” 

There was silence for a moment as they trotted briskly along. 
Both the judge-advocate and the member caught each other in the act 
of glancing back toward the dim and lonely figure of Mr. Riggs, and 
in another minute the younger officer pulled up his team. 

“Major, you want to go back and see what’s the matter?” 

“Yes, and so do you. Hold up a minute; there’s Coles now. He'll 
know about the ambulance.” 

Reining in towards the sidewalk, the sauntering quartermaster 
was hailed, and that somewhat bulky official stepped up to the side 
of their stylish turnout. 

“Was the ambulance to take Riggs back to the post? He seems 
to be waiting for something very anxiously,” said the judge-advo- 
cate. 

The quartermaster started. “Why, yes; I thought it had gone 
long ago, and had stopped below here where I met it. Captain and 
Mrs. Breen and one or two others were doing a little shopping, I 
reckon.” 

“Meantime, poor Riggs is waiting to get back to his sick wife, and 
has been waiting for an hour,” said the legal adviser of the court with 
an impatient crack of the whip that startled his spirited grays as they 
were whirled about and sent spinning up the street, leaving the dazed 
quartermaster staring after them. At headquarters the team again 
abruptly pulled up, and its driver called out in cheery tones— 

“Riggs, we are going out to barracks. Can we give you a lift? 
It may be some time before that ambulance comes along.” 

“It was to have been here over an hour ago,” said the infantry- 
man, slowly. “I don’t know what’s the matter, and I could not go in 
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search of it; my arrest limits me to this building when in town. I 
hate to trouble you, yet I ought to have been home by this time.” 

“Jump in, man, jump in! We'll get you there in less than no 
time,” exclaimed both occupants. And, only too willing, Mr. Riggs 
“leaped aboard,” and they sped away for the outskirts of the city. 

Passing a favorite restaurant where officers and ladies were wont 
to rendezvous when in town, they caught sight of the missing ambu- 
lance. 

‘“‘Weren’t you ordered to be at headquarters for Lieutenant Riggs 
at three o’clock?” demanded the judge-advocate of the driver. 

“Yes, sir,” replied that party, glancing in nervous embarrassment 
over his shoulder at somebody in the depths of the vehicle, “but——” 

A forage-capped head appeared from behind the curtain, the be- 
nign features of Captain Breen slowly hove in sight, and a smile of 
greeting spread thereover as his eyes met those of the staff-officers. 

“Oh, ah! Good-afternoon, colonel. How de do, Captain Park. 
Why, a—yes, there was something said about going for Riggs when 
we got through—when the ladies finished shopping, you know. I was 
just reading the evening paper. If you are ready, Riggs, I—I’ll hurry 
them out now,” said the captain, startled into civility to the subaltern 
on seeing the distinguished company in which he drove. 

“Thanks; we won’t trouble you. Hup there!” said Captain Park, 
dryly and energetically, as once more the grays dashed off at a rapid 
trot, and in half an hour Mr. Riggs was landed in front of his quarters 
in the garrison. 

_.He said very little as he stepped from the light road-wagon, but 
he grasped the extended hands of the two officers and looked up in 
their faces with mute eloquence. The post surgeon happened along 
at the moment, and Riggs turned eagerly towards him. 

“A little easier if anything,” said the doctor in answer to the look 
of anxious inquiry. “Better, I think, than she has been for the last 
two days. Your telegram cheered her a good deal.” 

“Excuse me now, will you, gentlemen?” said the lieutenant to his 
late conductors. “You understand my haste and will forgive my in- 
hospitality in not asking you in. You—you don’t know how I thank 
you.” And with that he was gone. 

“Doctor, what seems the matter with Mrs. Riggs?” asked the 
judge-advocate, impetuously. 

“Heart-trouble, mainly. Any great anxiety tells right there. She 
was a mighty sick woman yesterday. Won’t you stop at my quar- 
ters?” 

“Thanks, no. We were just out for a drive and must get back.” 


Whether from motives of delicacy, or possibly from lack of curi- 
Vou. I. T. S.—No. 4. 25 
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osity, very few of the older officers of the —th Foot were present in 
the court-room when Mr. Riggs read his brief statement or defense 
on the following day ; but nothing could keep Plodder away. Among 
the group of four or five junior officers his keen little eyes and eager 
face peered out ferret-like, glancing from member to member of the 
court as though he sought to probe their inmost souls. Brief as it 
was, Riggs had written an admirable little argument. He made no 
accusations, no recriminations; indeed, he rather slightingly alluded 
to a portion of the evidence which went to show that during the forty- 
eight hours preceding his offense he had been kept almost continu- 
ously on duty night and day, while the other company officer, his cap- 
tain, slept almost as continuously.. He manfully admitted his guilt, 
he showed that never before had he been accused of such an offense, 
and then, with brief reference to the testimony of the surgeon and his 
old division commander of war days, and the documentary evidence 
in their possession, he threw himself upon the mercy of the court. 

The youngsters could not repress a murmur of admiration as he 
closed. Plodder with open mouth and staring eyes looked around the 
long, littered table like a military Shylock imploring the fulfillment 
of his bond. His eyes brightened as the judge-advocate slowly rose; 
he knew how trenchant he could be at least, and he had confidence 
that his response would shatter the favorable impression left by Mr. 
Riggs’s defense. It was with an almost audible gasp of dismay that 
he heard the next words that broke the silence of the court-room.. 
The judge-advocate calmly said, “The case is submitted without re- 
mark.” 

Not until Mr. Waterman had plucked him by the coat-sleeve and 
hoarsely whispered, “Don’t stand there like a stuck pig, you old idiot. 
Court’s cleared,” could Mr. Plodder be made to understand that all 
outsiders were required to withdraw that the court might proceed to 
its deliberation. Even at the outer door he again stopped and looked 
back, a half-formed project taking root in his bewildered brain, and 
again Mr. Waterman unfeelingly interrupted him. ‘Come on, Plod- 
der. D n it all! are you thinking of going in and haranguing™ 
the court yourself?” It was in more than perturbation that Plodder 
finally sought his quarters and, secure in his solitude, unlocked and 
uncorked his demijohn. 

In another hour the court had adjourned and gone its way. Is- 
suing from the stuffy room over the colonel’s office, the members had 
been met by hospitable invitations to take luncheon here, there, and 
elsewhere about the garrison, and the story of the documentary and 
war evidence having got around by this time, there was much ques- 
tioning as to its exact nature, and much wonderment that it had not 
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been heard of before. The surgeon had testified to Mr. Riggs having 
been twice severely wounded, once at Shiloh, again at Chickamauga. 
The artillery colonel to his having twice noticed admirable and gal- 
lant conduct in action, which he had praised in orders. The document- 
ary evidence went even further. Evidently Riggs’s stock was look- 
ing up. Of course no member of the court could give the faintest 
hint of the action taken, and as they finally drove away, and the 
officers after evening parade were discussing the probable fate of the 
accused, the colonel quietly put a stop to speculation by the remark 
made to the second in command, “He pled guilty. They had to 
sentence him to dismissal. Now only the President can save him. 
He has no influence, and the President has just said he would not 
overlook such offenses in future. That settles it in my mind.” 

That night, therefore, Mr. Plodder went to bed half full of com- 
fort and whiskey. 

But it was noticed that the judge-advocate, Captain Park, had 
gone off with the surgeon after the adjournment of court, and while 
the rest of the garrison was at lunch he, with Dr. Grant, had ap- 
peared at Riggs’s door. 

“She has begged to be allowed to see you,” the doctor had ex- 
plained, “and what she needs is some little word of hope. His hope- 
fulness she fears is only simulated for her sake.” And nodding ap- 
preciatively in response to the doctor’s significant glance, Captain Park 
was shown into the plainly furnished little parlor, where, reclining 
in a broad sofa-chair, propped upon white pillows, white as her own 
wan face, was the fragile form of the invalid. He had known her 
only slightly, but her gentle, unassuming, sweet-tempered ways had 
often attracted his attention, and her devotion to her husband was a 
matter that had excited the somewhat envious remarks of Benedicts 
less favored. She held out her thin, white hand, and looked with 
glistening eyes up into the grave bearded face that bent over her in 
courteous greeting and kindly interest. 

“T wanted to see you and thank you,” she said in her gentle voice. 
“More than once Mr. Riggs has spoken of your consideration and 
courtesy in all this—this sad affair; but yesterday he was quite over- 
come. They did not get back with the ambulance until nearly seven, 
and all that time he would have been kept waiting, and I-——” 

“It was a pleasure to me to be of any service,” he answered; “but 
I am grieved to see you so prostrated, so ill. Do you know I—I 
think you are worrying far too much?” 

Eagerly she glanced up into his face. “Oh, Captain Park! I know 
you cannot tell me the sentence; I know you cannot tell me anything 
they have done, but I am so torn with doubt, so unhappy! Mr. Riggs 
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seems so friendless here. No one knows him, no one understands 
him. Last night he almost broke down as he said that in a whole 
year yours was the only voice he had heard that seemed to have a 
ring of friendship or sympathy. His people have written to him to 
come home. They think he must be dismissed, and have so written 
to him and to me. They urge me to come at once and get the little 
home they offer in readiness, so that he can be induced to come right 
there if the order is—is against us. I am ill, but if need be I could 
go. I would be glad to think of having that little haven for him in 
case he were crushed by this, but ought I to go? Ought I to leave 
him here alone? It will be full three weeks or a month before we can 
hear from Washington, I suppose.” 

Still standing, he bent over her chair. “Shall I tell you what I think 
you ought to do, at once?” he asked, almost smiling. “I believe I 
will, anyway. It may be a very rude and impertinent thing to say, 
but it is my belief that the best thing you can do is to get well,—get 
well right away, and be ready, you and Mr. Riggs, to take Christmas 
dinner with us. Mrs. Park will be back next week, and I know she 
will be delighted. There! It is nearly a month away, to be sure, but 
that will give you abundant time. Meanwhile, of course you can’t 
go home. Will you promise me, Mrs. Riggs?” And the legal ad- 
viser held out his hand, gave her a cordial grasp, and vanished before 
she could find one word in which to thank him. When Mr. Riggs 
rejoined his wife she was sobbing like a little child, and yet there was 
a world of hope and gladness in her swollen eyes as she gazed up 
into his tired face and drew it down to her lips. 

As for Captain Park, it was observed of him that he whistled with 
considerable cheeriness'on his way back to town, and as he sat 
at his desk that evening completing the record of the court. Some 
weeks afterwards, in speaking of the requirement that no officer of a 
court shall make known its sentence except to the reviewing authority, 
Captain Park was heard to mutter, ‘Wonder if inviting a fellow to a 
Christmas dinner would be revealing the sentence of a court?” and 
somebody present replied, “How could it be?” 

And yet Mrs. Riggs was gaining health and spirits with every 
day, and Mr. Riggs, though still confined to the ma peneiee in arrest, 
was serenely enjoying life in her society. 

Three weeks later a brace of orders arrived from the War Depart- 
ment, and there was uproar and excitement among the youngsters in 
the —th Foot. Full information of course preceded the official an- 
nouncement, but the very enlisted men grinned with delight when 
those orders were read on parade, for the story of Plodder’s specula- 
tion had reached the ranks, where he was no favorite. Divested of 
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their official forms the orders were, first, publication of the proceed- 
ings of the court-martial before which Lieutenant Riggs was ar- 
raigned and tried, and in accordance with his plea was found guilty 
and sentenced to be dismissed from the service. All of which was 
approved; but, said the order, “in view of the earnest recommenda- 
tion signed by the entire court, and concurred in by the commanding 
generals of the department and of the army, the President has been 
pleased to remit the sentence, and Lieutenant Riggs will resume his 
sword and return to duty.” 
Then came the second order from the A. G. O.: 


“PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
* * % * * 
“__th Infantry. 


“Second Lieutenant John B. Riggs to be first lieutenant, vice Cal- 
vin, resigned. December 3, 187—. 

“Second Lieutenant William H. Trainor to be first lieutenant, he 
being the adjutant. December 3, 187—.” 


And Plodder’s hoarded four hundred dollars had really purchased 
Riggs’s promotion. “Bless your generous heart, Plod!” burst out 
that irrepressible scapegrace Trickett as the officers dispersed after 
dismissal of parade. “Let me shake hands with you, old man. Now 
just chip in another four hundred and buy me a file and I’ll ,»” but 
the rest was lost in the explosions of laughter, under cover of which 
poor Plodder went raging to his quarters. 

As for Riggs, he wore his bars for the first time at Park’s Christ- 
mas dinner, and he wears them yet, only he hates to be spoken of as 


**Plodder’s Promotion.” 
X. 
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THE COMING OF THE SUBMARINE 





THE NEW BRITISH BOATS.* 


(From the London Nineteenth Century and After.) 


THE submarine has come and it has come to stay, not only in the 
British Navy but in the navies of the world. On the one hand it is 
true that we have the opinion of Rear-Admiral O’Neil, chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the United States Navy, that this type of 
war-craft has not yet passed beyond the experimental stage. On 
the other we have the action of the French authorities in acting in 
advance of the views which naval experts of the French Fleet have 
expressed as to the capabilities of these boats. Though neither 
invincibility nor perfection has been claimed, they have not only 
built many submarines, but are building more and are organizing 
this branch of naval defence on the most systematic lines. There is 
good authority for the statement that a steamship is now under 
construction on the other side of the Channel to act as “mother- 
ship” to the submarines, or one flotilla of them, for it has been 
arranged that they shall be distributed in three groups. No pro- 
vision is at present made in the Estimates for this vessel, nor is she 
at first sight very different from an ordinary merchant ship, except 
that she is being fitted with special derricks whereby submarine 
boats can be lifted from the water and carried from point to point 
as desired by the admiral commanding the fleet. In a storm such 
a “mother-ship” would be of the greatest advantage as it could stow 
the frail craft out of harm’s way. Similarly, presuming that the 
battle fleet had secured a temporary base or had fixed on some point 
at which to make an attack, the submarines would be conveyed to 
that spot in the “mother-ship,” the officers and men in the meantime 
enjoying all the warmth and comfort to be had only in a large vessel, 
and reserving their strength until the moment arrived at which, in 
the opinion of the admiral commanding, they could man their craft, 
launch them, and play their deadly role, whatever it might be. 


* Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard-Scott Publishing Co., of New York, 
the American publishers of the Vineteenth Century. 
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Such a “mother-ship” in future years will probably be recognized as 
one of the essential auxiliaries of a squadron at sea, as absolutely 
necessary for the full efficiency of this arm as the big ship of the 
Vulcan type which will act as convoy or depot to torpedo craft of 
the ordinary type during the blockade of a port or in any operations 
away from their permanent base. 

Which shall we believe, the actions of the French, in sinking 
national capital of no mean amount, or the theoretical views of some 
British and American officers, who have not had as many oppor- 
tunities for specially studying this new type of man-of-war? It has 
been frequently alleged that French officers do not in their hearts 
believe the official and semi-official statements that have been made 
from time to time as to the achievements of submarines, that these 
statements have been grossly exaggerated. Will anyone who has 
watched the development of this branch of warfare in the French 
Navy assert that all the money represented by the small fleet of 
submarines has been laid out in order to bolster up a falsehood and 
encourage anticipations in the hearts of the people of the Republic 
that are already doomed never to be realized? Such unworthy 
motives have been suggested in the past more than once with refer- 
ence to French improvements in the instruments of warfare, but we 
have had to adopt the French ideas in the building up of our modern 
Navy, and now, while we profess to laugh at the submarine boats, 
we have built five, not because we expect that they will add to the 
gaiety of nations, but because the British authorities know that the 
submarine has come to stay, and that the French inventive instinct 
is leading the authorities on the other side of the Channel with that 
unerring rectitude which has made them pioneers in methods of naval 
warfare. There is another point that the detractors of this new engine 
of war fail to explain. Presuming that the officers of the Naval 
Department of the Republic feel assured that they have not wasted 
the public funds represented by these craft, that they believe that 
the submarine boat will have an important influence on the next 
war in which their country is engaged, which is the more likely—that 
they will exaggerate or depreciate the possibilities thus brought 
within their reach? The more favorable the reports which are 
permitted to gain currency, the greater the curiosity and anxiety of 
rivals, and the greater haste will they exhibit to provide themselves 
with this latest hornet of the seas. This is.exactly what the French 
would not desire. Rather might they be expected to exaggerate the 
difficulties that they encounter in the course of ‘heir experiments 
with the new craft, and this, it is stated, is actually what has occurred. 
At any rate, it is impossible to believe that successive Ministers of 
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Marine have continued to build these boats well knowing, after 
experiments spread over several years, that they have no future, and 
that when hostilities occur they will prove of no use. : 

Hitherto the problem of submarine navigation has been largely 
academic, and powerful and sufficient reasons have led the Admiralty 
to ignore it. British opinion has always been sceptical, and for the 
best of causes: it has not desired that the obstacles to this form of 
warfare should be surmounted. Officially we do not want the sub- 
marine to succeed, and when failure is foretold it is to be feared 
that the wish is father to the thought. We have carved out the 
Empire with the line-of-battle ship. Encounters with great ships 
constitute an honest, dogged, above-board form of warfare that suits 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament; the blue-jacket and his master, the 
naval officer, love an old-fashioned fight, and are apt to regard with 
disfavor all other modes of attack which are less open and direct. 
The submarine boat is not an honest weapon. It suggests the foot- 
pad, the garroter, and the treacherous knife dug into an opponent's 
back at a moment when he is off his guard. National sentiment in 
this country is against the submarine. National interests are also 
opposed to the submarine. We have invested all the insurance 
capital for the Empire in large ships. Practically we have staked 
our all on the battleship, on its great guns in barbette and casemate, 
on its belt of armor, and its great coal endurance, enabling it to 
travel long voyages or maintain a tedious blockade without replenish- 
ing its bunkers. We have placed our money on these great floating 
citadels, on their capacity to steam on and on and on, in storm or 
fog, emblems of our ocean supremacy, able to fight on the high seas, 
or to merely wait until the enemy attempts to escape from his 
ports. They are the invested funds of the Empire, they represent 
about sixty millions sterling, and wherever the British flag flies one 
of these armed citadels is not far off. 

Over forty millions has been spent in cruisers, to act as eyes 
and ears of the battle squadrons, to watch all the enemies’ move- 
ments and apprise the admiral of the ships of the line in order that 
he may choose the most fortuitous moment for an encounter; to 
hang on to the heels of commerce-destroyers, and to act as guardians 
to merchant ships bearing to this country foodstuffs and material for 
our factories. If the submarine has come to stay, as is asserted, then 
it is a menace to the battleship and the cruiser, and will minimize 
the effective power of such vessels. It is sometimes urged that it 
is merely the weapon of the weaker nation, that it can be utilized 
only in the defence of ports of a Power weaker at sea than our- 
selves. Even if this be true the future of the new craft still 
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powerfully affects us, for it is these same ports with their submarine 
flotillas which we must blockade in time of war, and it is against our 
battleships and cruisers while engaged in the blockade that the 
submarine will be directed. It is folly to sweep aside the claims 
which are made for the submarine even if they are exaggerated. 
Though they were unsupported by reliable evidence they constitute 
a menace to the morale of the crews of ships opposed to them. 
No one who has cruised in recent years in the English Channel with 
either of our fleets at a time when an attack from torpedo boats and 
destroyers has been anticipated will be likely to minimize the 
dangers to which the submarine will lay us open. There are 
officers who hold that at night these older types of torpedo craft, 
which lie so low in the water that they can be seen at a distance 
with difficulty, are a very real danger, for the dread that they 
engender will probably seriously affect the aim of the crews at the 
light guns, and five minutes’ wild, careless shooting may spell a 
naval disaster, the loss of a battleship, the doom of eight hundred 
men. This is the peril with a type of ship which moves always 
on the surface of the water and is held to be practically useless ex- 
cept for night attack. Suppose, however, that the torpedo craft 
be able to dive as soon as the great battleship comes within a 
couple of miles of her, and is able to swim beneath the waves, with 
only a small lookout, or perhaps not even that, on the surface. In 
less than twenty minutes she will be up to the battleship, unseen 
by the watchful crew, and may launch her deadly weapon without 
those devoted men having either seen her or being conscious of her 
presence. 

Now that the Admiralty have had five of these craft of terrible 
possibilities constructed we can no longer regard the evolution of this 
type of warship with amused incredulity. The problem has been 
brought to our very doors, and we shall neglect it at our peril. So 
long as the submarine was the mere toy of naval scientists on the 
other side of the Channel we could: afford to treat the subject with 
indifference. Now the submarine has reached a stage—even if only 
an “experimental stage,” to quote Admiral O’Niel—when it becomes 
a menace. Across the English Channel these little boats are being 
marshalled and their crews drilled in the duties which they would 
have to carry out in opposing our fleets; for it is no secret either 
here or in France that this craft is directed against the naval 
forces of this country. It may be that the dreams of the enthusiasts 
are doomed to some measure of disappointment, but it is our busi- 
ness to test every weapon which may be used against us, ascertain 
its powers and limitations, and if necessary arrange the most feasible 
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means of defence against it either by way of antidote or simul- 
taneous attack with the same instrument. Meantime, until these 
experiments have thrown some light on the problems involved, we do 
well to keep our minds open to conviction, rather than to maintain 
the old and foolish attitude of hostility to anything not consecrated 
by years of familiarity. Early in the present year the means will be 
available for testing the capabilities of the craft that are now being 
completed at Barrow. It is already announced that the Admiralty 
will do all in their power to secure the secrecy of the results attained, 
and under the circumstances their policy is right and proper if they 
will be consistent, and refuse to foreign attachés the information 
which is withheld from the British people. 

As is already known, the five British boats have been built under 
license from the Holland company, who are the pioneers in this 
class of construction in the United States, and they do not differ 
materially from the new craft which are being built-on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and have raised so much contention among 
naval officers. There are seven of these boats nearing completion 
according to the latest report of the Bureau of Ordnance. The 
Secretary of the United States Navy did not at the commencement 
of the year I901 recommend Congress to lay down more boats until 
trials had been undertaken with those under construction. It is 
now, however, stated that, owing to the success of the Fulton, which 
is the experimental boat of the new type building, it is likely further 
appropriations will be made for new construction of submarines. In 
fact, so fully is the value of the submarine appreciated by the people 
of the United States that the town of Newport has made application 
to the Government that at least two boats should be always kept 
there for the purpose of defence. Other important sea-coast towns 
are making similar applications, indicating a possibility of cheap 
protection being secured by the use of these craft. 

In view of the division of opinion that undoubtedly existed early 
in 1901, the decision last spring revealed the wisdom that may 
always be expected from the American Naval Department, but it 
must be understood that it reflected not at all on the possibilities 
which these boats suggest, and merely indicated that the American 
authorities would not take a leap in the dark, but were determined 
to await developments. Those developments have come, and they 
will assuredly be followed by orders for further boats of the Fulton 
type. 

At this point it may be well to describe the form of submarine 
which has so far found most favor on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and of which we are building experimental specimens. Instead of 
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taking any over-colored and possibly inaccurate descriptions, I can- 
not do better than reproduce the very clear particulars of these 
boats which were given,at a meeting of the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers recently, by Lieutenant A. Trevor Dawson; a statement 
which was buried among a mass of technical matter and failed to 
attract much attention at the time. Lieutenant Dawson, it may be 
explained, is the director of Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, the 
builders of the British boats, who is responsible for their design and 
construction, and he spoke from data of the most reliable character: 


The dimensions of the submarine boats which are being constructed for the 
British Navy are: Length over all, 63 feet 4 inches; beam, 11 feet 9 inches, with 
a displacement when submerged of 120 tons. One torpedo expulsion tube is 
formed at the extreme forward end of the boat, and four of the 18-inch White- 
head torpedoes are carried, the gear being arranged so that the torpedo may be 
discharged with the boat stationary or running at any speed, and when the 
vessel is awash or submerged. The scantlings of the hull have been designed to 
withstand the pressures consequent on submergence at a depth of 100 feet from 
the surface, the double-bottom tanks being utilized for ballast and storing 
purposes. Ingress and egress are through a conning-tower of armored steel 4 
inches thick and 32 inches in external diameter, fitted with observation ports. 
The propulsion of the vessel awash is by a gasoline engine with four single- 
acting cylinders water-jacketed, actuating pistons. of the trunk type, with long 
surfaces, the connecting-rods being attached direct to the pistons. The inlet 
and exhaust valves are of the poppet type, and are in the cylinder heads, the 
levers by which they are operated being actuated by hand, mounted by sleeves 
keyed to the cam shaft running alongside and near to the top of the cylinder. 
The cam shaft makes one revolution for every two of the main crank shaft, and 
the motion is transmitted by two pairs of skew gears through a vertical shaft. 
The electric ignitors are actuated by eccentrics also from the cam shaft; the 
movable and fixed electrodes are fitted with platinum points. There being four 
cylinders it follows that there is an impulse for each revolution, and the speed 
may be varied from 200 to 260 revolutions per minute, giving a maximum 
power of 190 b.h.p. The boat has one propeller with blades, and the speed 
awash is expected to be eight knots. Fuel is to be carried for a radius of 
400 miles at this speed. 

Propulsion when submerged is by an electric motor, which, like the gasoline 
engine, drives the shaft from the propeller through gearing with clutch con- 
nection. This gearing enables both gasoline engine and motor to be at a lower 
level than the shaft, which is on the center line of the boat. For diving the 
boats are fitted with horizontal as well as vertical rudder, while at the same 
time a simple system of automatically arranging the disposition of water ballast 
is fitted to overcome any lack of horizontal stability consequent upon the diving 
action. Automatic means are also provided for determining the angle of diving 
or of rising to the surface, and to obviate submergence to excessive depths. 
At the same time hand gear for most purposes is fitted. 


None of the opinions expressed on submarine boats in this coun- 
try, in America, or in France apply to this new type of Holland boat. 
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It differs fundamentally from the French craft in that it does not sink 
slowly on an even keel, an operation that takes from fourteen or 
fifteen minutes to twenty minutes, but dives like a porpoise beneath 
the water within fewer seconds than the French submarines take 
minutes. It is, in fact, calculated—and was demonstrated in America 
during November last—that the British boats will be able to dive, 
so as to leave only their small armored conning-towers visible on 
the surface, in a matter of a few seconds, and in this position they 
will be able to travel if necessary 400 miles; none of the French 
boats can approach this achievement. As to the rate at which the 
new Holland type of boat is capable of submergence, it is noteworthy 
that during the recent trials of the Fulton she was able to dive 
in from two to three seconds entirely out of sight, so that, at a 
moderate range of, say, 2,500 yards, she could have submerged herself 
out of danger of a shot after seeing the flash of the gun on firing. 
With reference to the air supply, this has given trouble in some of the 
French boats, and the crews have suffered much inconvenience. There 
will be no such difficulty in the new Holland boats, which are fitted 
with apparatus for purifying the atmosphere and have a large’ storage 
of compressed air. These arrangements are so perfect that one com- 
plement remained sealed up in a boat for several hours smoking and 
singing lustily ; indeed the air supply is sufficient to enable the crew 
in face of any imminent danger to remain submerged for thirty-six 
hours without discomfort. To some extent this claim has been put 
to the test. On the 5th of November, the Fulton, which is similar to. 
the British boats, remained under water for fifteen hours without dis- 
comfort to the crew. The opinion of those who spent a night under 
Peconic Bay, while a gale raged above with a wind of sixty miles an 
hour blowing, was unanimous. Rear-Admiral Lowe, an officer of 
over thirty vears’ service, who was present as a guest, remarked on 
coming to the surface that he regarded the demonstration as perfect, 
and he added that he thought that the length of time that the ship 
could remain under water was limited only by her capacity to carry 
food for her crew. The air in the vessel, he added, was absolutely 
normal throughout the night, and he was able to obtain several hours. 
of natural sleep in spite of the strangeness of his surroundings. “Not 
once,” added the Admiral, “did I notice any sign of bad air, gas or 
other impurities; considering that we did not draw on the tanks (of 
compressed air) at all, I consider this wonderful!” While shipping 
was suffering in the storm above, the Fulton was unaffected by 
the commotion of wind and wave. What the Fulton can do, the 
British boats, which are of the same improved Holland design, can 
also accomplish. 
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Whenever the subject of submarines is raised, sceptics point to 
their alleged blindness. At one time there was ground for the con- 
tention that these craft cannot see beneath the water. The French 
have surmounted this difficulty to some extent by the use of what 
is known as the periscope. This remains on the surface when the 
vessel is submerged to any depth down to about 20 feet, and by a 
system of mirrors carries to the officer below a reflection of what is 
occurring above. Of course since it lies low this reflector has a very 
restricted outlook, and it is liable to be rendered misty if the sea is 
not very smooth. Of the utility of the periscope under favorable 
conditions there can be no doubt. It has enabled several of the 
French submarines to operate with success. while remaining them- 
selves unseen. As recently as the 5th of December last, according 
to the naval organ, “Le Yacht,” the Narval and the Morse were in- 
structed to defend the port of Cherbourg against the attack by night 
of the coast defence ships Bouvines and Valmy. Leaving the port 
when the approach of the big vessels was signalled, they went 
beneath the water, ran out to the incoming vessels, torpedoed them, 
and then made their presence known by coming to the surface. 
Successes of a like character were achieved off Cherbourg last month 
(January). Similar achievements were claimed during the operations 
in the Mediterranean, but, as usual, every effort in this country was 
made to discredit the accuracy of the narratives which were pub- 
lished,.though none of the detractors indicated the object which the 
highly trained scientific staff of the French marine could have in ex- 
aggerating the results attained, since it is evidently to their country’s 
interests that any success secured should not be published, lest it 
should lead other Powers to venture into a field that hitherto our 
neighbors have had practically to themselves. On the other hand, the 
detractors of the submarine have claimed that if the periscope 
fulfils its mission even imperfectly, it only renders the task of the 
British in following the French example all the more difficult, since 
the construction of the apparatus is secret, and, it is admitted, is not 
fully known to the British Admiralty. The belief that the British 
are at a disadvantage in this respect is an entire misapprehension. 
The boats which are being built at Barrow will not be blind. On 
this point we have the assurance of Lieutenant Dawson, given in the 
course of the paper already quoted, that each of the British boats 
will have “a special arrangement for effecting this purpose” (obtain- 
ing a view of the surface) “while enabling her to run at a distance 
below the surface so that no visible trace of her can be seen.” “Such 
an arrangement,” he adds, “places this country quite on a level with 
the French nation, notwithstanding the fact that we may not have 
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given the same amount of attention to submarine warfare.” Behind 
this statement of the builder of the British boats it is impossible to 
go; presumably he would not have committed himself to such an 
assurance unless he were sure of his ability to prove his assertion 
when the time comes. 

Admiral Philip Hichborn, until recently Chief Constructor of the 
United States Navy, has laid it down that the desiderata in a sub- 
marine boat include: (a) speed as great as that of the fastest torpedo 
boat; (b) very great radius of action; (c) a means of directing the 
course by vision upon a moving object while remaining beneath the 
surface; (d) habitability for great lengths of time; and (e) unlimited 
quantities of air for power and for respiration by the crew. Since 
none of the new Holland boats were completed he was only able to 
check these desiderata by the older type, admittedly imperfect, and he 
came to the following conclusions: (a) the speed of ten knots (on the 
surface), which he regarded as acceptable because the surface running 
is made only when proceeding to a field of action, and when out of 
the zone of practicable gun-fire; submerged speed seven knots for 
fifty miles radius of action, eleven knots or more at the expense of 
radius. This was held to be “unsatisfactory, but sufficient to be 
formidable when operating from inshore against ships outside ;” 
(6) the considerable radius of action on the surface was considered 
“satisfactory in a small craft;” (c) as to control and direction in 
the vertical plane, he concluded that it was “perfectly satisfactory since 
the boat can be held within a few inches of any desired depth while 
running, and can be brought to the surface and again taken under 
with exposure of the turret top for only a few seconds;” (d) ven- 
tilation was “perfectly satisfactory,” but (e) “habitability” was un- 
satisfactory on account of the cramped spaces, “but sufficient” to be 
endured for a few days at a time while lying off on picket duty, and 
because her crew can always be dry and warm, and not suffer from 
heat as do the fire-room force of most naval craft. Admiral Hich- 
born also held that the armament was satisfactory and that the pro- 
tection was perfect, “since neither gun-fire nor torpedoes can reach 
her when approaching to the attack submerged, and since the chance 
of her suffering from gun-fire when raising her turret a few inches 
above the surface for a few seconds is reduced to a minimum.” 
He was further of opinion that the Holland’s sea-going qualities 
were “perfect, since no sea, however heavy, can affect her when in 
the awash condition ready to dive, and when running light she can 
always be dropped to the awash condition in heavy weather.” Sum- 
marizing his views he stated that the “Holland type of submarine in its 
present development is a large positive quantity, and there seems to be 
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no way of largely increasing it for some years.” In this prophecy, 
though expressed only eighteen months ago, this officer was wrong, 
for already the boats have been given sight when submerged, as in- 
dicated by Lieutenant Dawson, while the latter expresses the view 
that, though the speed is not great, progress is certain, and attention 
may be directed to the following significant parallel: When the 
Whitehead torpedo was: first introduced it had a low speed, and, 
generally speaking, was very uncertain as to its direction, depth, 
and applied utility. Now, however, it is capable of running within 
a few inches of the required depth at a speed of some thirty-seven 
miles an hour for a range up to 2,000 yards, and hitting the point 
aimed at with almost the same precision as a gun. In the same- 
manner, there is no doubt, the submarine boat will be improved, while 
there is a great field for development in connection with the second- 
ary battery. 

In view of the fact that Admiral Dewey is one of the half-dozen 
officers of high standing who have had experience of war under 
modern conditions, it is remarkable that so little attention has been 
paid to his opinion on submarines. Before the Congress Committee 
on Naval Affairs, he made a most important statement on the 25th of 
April, 1900, before the newer boats had been ordered. He said, 
according to a report in the Army and Navy Journal (New York): 


The moral effect, to my mind, is infinitely superior to mines or torpedoes or 
anything of the kind. With those craft moving under water it would wear 
people out. With two of those in Galveston all the navies of the world could 
not blockade that place. 


In reply to questions from the Committee the Admiral expressed 
the opinion that such boats, skillfully handled, would be “most val- 
uable” as harbor and coast protectors, and would practically free 
battleships and cruisers from the role of harbor defence, for offensive 
work at sea and hostile shores. The moral effect of such boats ready 
for instant service in the principal seaports, he said, would greatly 
conduce to the security of those ports, and be a potent deterrent to 
an enemy’s fleet; it would be wise to have a number of these boats as 
now constructed in use in time of peace for the training of the officers 
who would have to command and operate them in time of war. 

Referring to his experiences in Manila Bay, Admiral Dewey 
stated: 


From what I saw my own belief is that I could not, with my squadron, 
fifteen ships—if the enemy had had two of those boats with determined 
Americans on board—have held that bay. We would have had to be under way 
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and would never have known when the blow was going to strike. It would 
have worn us out. The human frame would not have stood it. I think so now, 
as I said before. Of course, submarine means with torpedoes. Torpedo boats, 
surface boats—I don’t give much for those. I hadn’t a vessel that could have 
got into Pasig River, and they would have come out dark nights, and we could 
not have seen them until they were close to us, and my experience is that you 
fire very badly in those conditions—I mean aim badly. And the chances are 
not very good. She (the Holland, when run experimentally) only came to the 
surface for ten seconds. You could not train your guns on them. I think, in 
the interests of peace—and that is what we all want—it would be money well 
spent. 


Several months later the Admiral reaffirmed these strongly ex- 
‘pressed opinions on the use of submarines in naval operations. 

Those who view the subject without prejudice will agree that 
Admiral Dewey has adopted the right attitude towards these new 
engines of war. Since without our seeking, and in spite of British 
discouragement and incredulity, they have forced their way into 
five of the greatest navies in the world (for Russia and Italy are 
building specimens), it behooves all the Powers not merely to care- 
fully regard their future development, but to familiarize crews with 
their construction, equipment, and management. This can be done 
only by building a number of these craft, and we have every rea- 
son for congratulation at the action which the British Admiralty 
have taken. They have built five boats, which are undoubtedly of the 
most efficient type evolved, and they have entrusted them for ex- 
perimental purposes to Captain Reginald ‘H. S. Bacon, D. S. O., an 
officer with a brilliant record, who has made this coming method of 
warfare a special study. Within the present year he will have ample 
opportunities of putting his flotilla to the trial. It may be that in 
some particulars it will be found that the boats are far from perfect, 
because the submarine is still in its infancy. It is already very gen- 
erally agreed, however, that as defensive forces for a country with a 
number of harbors liable to blockade, they cannot fail to prove of 
the greatest service. Admiral O’Niel, since he made his reference 
to the submarine being still in an experimental stage, has admitted 
that he is already satisfied that these vessels are a most important 
development for harbor and coast protection. The long runs which 
have been made by several boats in an open sea way in French and 
American waters give reason to believe that in the near future their 
role as an offensive force may be also amply established. Already 
we have the achievement of the Narval in May, 1901, in traveling 260 
miles at sea, remaining submerged for several hours, as an indication 
of the line of development from the purely defensive to the offensive. 
Probably in the coming decade we shall see every sea-going squadron 
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with its flotilla of these boats, carried from point to point when 
cruising in a large “mother-ship,” and dropped at convenient spots 
for the training of officers and men in their use and in the develop- 
ment of a scheme of tactics suited to the part which they will take in 
an attack on a blockaded fleet in port, or in checking operations on 
the part of the blockaded force within. 

The future is in the lap of the gods, but already the submarine 
looms large, and it would be rash to attempt to mark the limits of 
its employment in time of war. We may not have yet evolved the 
ideal warship of this design—that experiment in English waters may 
reveal—but the progress that has been made in the past few years 
exceeds in result all the labored, though spasmodic, effort of the 
century preceding the French infatuation. We may be on the eve 
of a naval revolution almost as momentous and as far-reaching in its 
results as the change from wood and sails to the steel and steam of 
to-day, so effectively typified in Portsmouth harbor by Nelson’s old 
flagship Victory (flying still the flag of the admiral in command of 
the port) and the many modern ships, from gaunt battleships to 
swift devilish destroyers, which are ever passing in and out of that 
arsenal. Under the influence of the demonstrations that have taken 
place in America and off the French ports the naval opinion of the 
world has been undergoing a gradual change, and it must be recog- 
nized that as the submarine now promises to become a formidable 
engine of war, and is also an instrument of commerce like other war- 
like material, its future development along the lines of the present 
models is certain. Already France possesses thirty-four of these 
craft of terrible import, vessels which may mean not only a revolu- 
tion in naval construction, but a complete change in existing tactics. 
Thirteen more are to be ordered this year. Italy is building five, 
and Russia one. If one can read aright the signs of the times, 
in a few years the French Navy will have not thirty-four, but 
probably ten times as many submarines wherewith to protect the 
ports of the Republic, and to lead attacks on our commerce maybe; 
in the last resource, if bolder tactics fail, carrying on a species of 
guerrilla warfare in the English Channel similar in some measure to 
the operations that the Boers have pursued with so much success in 
South Africa. Fully go per cent. of the merchant ships that are ever 
passing up and down this narrow waterway fly the British flag. How 
narrow the Channel is, and what an admirable field it offers for com- 
merce destruction, the people of this country apparently fail to recog- 
nize. There is no route beyond a few hours’ steaming of the French 
ports. Dover and Calais are only twenty-two miles apart; Ports- 
mouth and Cherbourg are seventy-three; Portsmouth and Havre are 
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ninety-one; and Plymouth and Brest 150. None of these distances is 
beyond the steaming capacity of a submarine. At eight knots one 
of these vessels could travel from Cherbourg to Portsmouth in nine 
hours; in other words, leaving the French shore under average 
weather conditions at dusk, say four o’clock, it could be off St. 
Catherine’s shortly after midnight, and who shall say what it might 
not achieve?—for from this point it could proceed either awash or 
submerged. Dover is even nearer our neighbors, and this is the rea- 
son why over three millions sterling are being expended in a defended 
harbor. Plymouth is within less than a day’s run from Brest. These 
figures illustrate the restriction of the Channel in these days of 
steam, and emphasize the fact that there is not a trade route in this 
narrow sea that is beyond the reach of the submarine operating from 
one or other of the French ports. It is not difficult to picture the 
danger in which our ships may be placed in time of war, remember- 
ing that the officers of these mosquito ships will run great risks to 
attain their ends. A hundred submarines let loose at sunset in these 
narrow waters would render existence on our warships by no means 
enviable. The field for operation in the Mediterranean is hardly less 
favorable to these boats. 

The French people have long ago assimilated these possibilities, 
which are responsible for the enthusiasm with which the submarine 
has been welcomed. Frenchmen know that it has come and has come 
to stay, a thorn in the side of the greatest naval Power with its 
hundred millions sterling invested in battleships and cruisers, more 
or less at the mercy of these ships, deadly in their threat though 
insignificant in size, and cheap. It is because this danger threatens, 
if it does not already exist, that the British people should watch with 
keen interest the development of this craft, and welcome every effort 
made by the authorities to arrive at a true understanding of the prob- 
lems that it presents. The old policy of refusing to admit that 
submarines are or can be of any service to a Power that intends to pur- 
sue an offensive-defensive scheme when war occurs must be aban- 
doned, since there can be no doubt that the new vessels will be of 
the greatest service for harbor and coast defence if only on account 
of their moral influence. This has been already proved by the Narval, 
Morse, and Gustave Zédé in France, and by the old type of Holland 
boat which has been most thoroughly tested in America. What 
the utility of the new craft may be as an offensive weapon it is still 
early to state definitely, because the results of past experience cannot 
be accepted as satisfactory for or against the British type of boats. 
The presumption, however, is that as the craft are so small that they 
can be moved with a battle fleet with the greatest ease on board a. 
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“mother-ship,” their role in this respect may be outlined by subsequent 
experiment beyond the possibility of criticism. The right line of ac- 
tion was set forth by the Secretary to the United States Navy when 
he informed Congress that “well trained and thoroughly reliable crews 
are indispensable for submarine boats, and like all torpedo boats their 
efficiency will largely depend on the nerve, dash and steadfastness 
of their personnel.”” This marks the accurate attitude towards the 
submarine boat in its present stage—a desire to ascertain its powers, 
and a recognition that this can be done only by detailing officers and 
men to the craft, and giving them every opportunity and encourage- 
ment to test the capabilities of this audacious development of naval 
warfare. So far as can be judged this is the line of action that the 
British Admiralty have laid down, and this way lies truth as opposed 
to theoretical condemnation or over-appreciation, both of which are 
fraught with danger. 
ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
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THE DRUMMER BOY. 


Broan is the beach and bare and white 
That round an island lies, 

Bright are the waves and ever bright 
Till lost against the skies ; 

Or up the reef before the breeze 
The foaming billows pour 

Among the drift of distant seas 
Flung on that lonely shore. 

An oaken knoll of mainland met 
This island and its pines, 

And there the enemy had set 
His camp in ordered lines. 

The night across the ocean fled, 
The noon crept o’er the hill, 

And but a dull succession led 
Of sleep and smoke and drill— 
Of smoke and sleep and drill. 


Some guns and men went straggling by 
The outer beach one day, 

While pickets watched with shaded eye 
The inner coast and bay; 

When opposite the camp they stop, 
Enforced awhile to rest, 

Until the tardy sun shall drop 
Down through the crimson West. 

Across the isle their guns they roll, 
Nor wish a cloud away, 

Till straight abreast the tented knoll 
Where unsuspicious lay 

Their enemies. And winds in vain 
The ragged canvas shake, 

No sleeper turns, or turns again 
To sleep and not to wake— 
Not one the winds awake. 





THE DRUMMER BOY. 


The cannoneers beneath the pines 
Look eagerly for dawn, 

And wonder if the foe divines 
The net around him drawn; 

Athwart his camp-fire’s fitful glow 
What sombre shadows throng, 

Still mutely come and hover low 
The careless tents along. 

The sergeant trains his guns aright 
Before the flicker dies, 

While faintly swells of pallid light 
Break over Eastern skies. 

With lanyard loosely held they wait 
The word, nor with a thought 

Of useless pity hesitate, 
So well their trade was taught— 
Their bloody trade was taught. 


Here, then, they watch, and there they rest 
Until a drummer boy, 

With mind by daily task impressed, 
Returns to his employ. 

Reluctantly he quits his bed, 
Collecting what he dreamed: 

“I thought I was at home,” he said, 
“How glad and gay it seemed!” 
At once they must their usual round 

About the camp begin, 
At once the arid hills are drowned 
With military din; 

And ever as the drumming spread 
That drowsy morning through, 
“T thought I was at home,” he said, 

“T wish that it were true— 
That it were only true.” 


The rattle loud of reveille 
Dispels each sleeper’s fear 

‘For phantom joys that seem to flee, 
Of ills that follow near ; 

The tents disgorge along the height 
A yawning group, nor loath 

Are they to gibe some moody wight 
Who answers by an oath. 
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With brush and bough the fire they nurse, 
It flares against the hills, 

One lights a pipe, and one a verse 
Of rustic humor trills— 

The sergeant grimly smiled. Each gun 
He nicely now aligns 

Upon the throng, nor heeds a one 
The wind among the pines— 
The wind and wailing pines. 


From out the gloom, with sudden glare 
And crash, upon these souls 
So blithe the shell came plunging where 
They gathered ’round the coals; 
And hardly has a moment sped 
Since song and laugh were heard, 
But now upon the silence dead 
No leaf nor whisper stirred. 
Though oft they may the roll repeat, 
There will no answer come 
From him who on that morning beat 


So merrily the drum. 
He sleeps where oleanders build 
Each spring their scarlet dome, 
With wish forevermore fulfilled, 
Since now he is at home— 
Forevermore at home. 


H. W. Crosson, 
Colonel, U. S. A. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


THE troops that arrived on June 30th, under command of General 
Anderson, established themselves in the Cavite arsenal and went to 
drilling. The rainy season had begun about the middle of June, and 
was now in full swing. 

It was excessively uncomfortable on board ship, but we in the 
Petrel preferred the rain to the blazing weather we had had before, 
because it made the air a little cooler and drove away the mosqui- 
toes, and brought more breeze; but it was not very gay at the best. 
We swung around our anchor day after day, and watched the rain, 
and walked up and down the deck in our bare feet. We had about 
eighty rubber blankets on the ship, and we served them out to as 
many men, for them to sleep on on deck, because there was not 
breathing space enough for all to sleep below in such a heat. There 
was always half of one watch on duty at night under arms, besides sev- 
eral sentries; they were nearly always wet. 

Things seemed about as uncomfortable as they could be, but we 
had only to imagine how much worse it would be for the Army when 
they landed on shore, to become quite contented with our lot. Our 
launches and tugs~-patrolled the bay at night, and we kept a bright 
lookout. At intervals there would come the report that the Span- 
iards were to make a desperate attack that night. We always be- 
lieved these reports and braced ourselves; and night after night we 
strained our eyes, and sent the searchlights all over the bay. When 
we turned in we noted carefully where each garment lay, so that we 
might get on deck quickly. We kept our papers and affairs in such 
condition that there would be no trouble if we should be killed. But 
the attack never came, and none of us were killed. 

On the 17th of June the second detachment of troops came un- 
der command of Brigadier General Greene. By this time the Fili- 
pinos had fought their way to a position within range of Fort San 
Antonio, which was at the southern end of the defences of Manila. 
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From this fort a line of Spanish trenches ran to the east about one 
thousand yards to a sort of little wooden fort, where troops could 
rally, called block-house number fourteen. From this biock-house 
the Spanish trenches ran northeast to block-house number thirteen, 
then north, and so completely around the city of Manila, until they 
reached the bay. Two days after his arrival, General Greene began 
the daring task of landing his force in open boats within range of 
the artillery of the enemy in Fort San Antonio. It took him three 
days to land his force, which consisted of about four thousand men. 

The transports that brought his command were first moved to a po- 
sition beyond the range of the Spanish artillery ; and from these trans- 
ports his men were taken ashore in large “cascos,” barges which held 
about two hundred men each. A casco would go alongside a trans- 
port, and about two companies would get into it with ammunition, 
equipments and provisions; then a naval launch, or a tug taken from 
the Spaniards, would tow it to the eastward toward the beach. 
It was a dispiriting thing to see one of those brown-colored cascos 
filled with men clothed in dark brown trousers, blue shirts and brown 
hats, the brims of the hats pulled down, being towed very slowly 
towards the beach under a dark gray sky and over a miserable choppy 
sea, the rain pouring down on them incessantly. We could see the 
cascos start towards the beach, and then we lost sight of them in 
the gloom. J 

My brother-in-law, Captain Harper, was on the staff of General 
Greene and I loaned him a pair of rubber boots; he told me after- 
wards that he was considered an aristocrat because he had rubber 
boots. He told me that the cascos were towed ashore as nearly at 
high tide as possible, and that the men would jump into the water 
as soon as the cascos touched bottom, and would run ashore and 
establish a kind of rough camp, and return afterwards, when the tide 
had fallen, to get their provisions and equipments out of the cascos. 
In three days General Greene got all his people ashore and established 
Camp Dewey. It rained almost all the time. The ground was very 
soft and became a thick black mud. The soldiers had tents to cover 
them overhead, and they made a kind of floor for each tent from the 
limbs of trees; so that, although they were wet all the time, they did 
not sleep absolutely in the mud. Harper told me they worked with 
enthusiasm and good humor, in spite of the heat and the thick clothes 
and the rain. 

General Anderson’s brigade was moved from Cavite soon after- 
wards and this made the force on shore about six thousand men. 

On July 30th the third detachment arrived under Brigadier Gen- 
eral MacArthur. They were quickly landed and formed along to the 
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right of General Greene, General Anderson taking charge of the bri- 
gades of Generals Greene and MacArthur as Division Commander. 
The force on shore was now about ten thousand Americans, besides 
the Filipinos, whose numbers were uncertain. 


The people in the fleet did not have very much to do except to 
speculate on what was happening and what was going to happen. 
Our news from the outside world was extremely meagre and came 
only in letters and newspapers that were always more than a month 
old, and in copies of telegrams received from Hong Kong which 
some friends of ours would send down by mail. Most of our mail 
that came from the United States came in the steamers that had 
been chartered by the army to bring the soldiers; and our mail from 
Hong Kong came by the Zafiro, or by some foreign man-of-war. 
We did not see much of what was going on in the bay or go anywhere 
because the rain was falling most of the time, and the wind was blow- 
ing, and the water was very rough. Almost the only thing that we 
could see from deck was the gray sky, the gray water, the rain, the 
dim and distant buildings of Manila, the near buildings of the ar- 
senal, and the low line of ground to the east, where the army was 
landing. Occasionally, we could see a casco filled with wet soldiers, 
packed like cigars, being towed towards their landing place. 

About the middle of July it seemed to some of us that matters 
were becoming complicated, and that Admiral Dewey was getting 
into a difficult position ; and I heard several prophecies that he would 
lose his reputation where he made it—in Manila Bay. 

- We seemed to have trouble with three distinct classes of people— 
the Spaniards, the Filipinos and a foreign fleet. 

Regarding the Spaniards, we had taken Manila Bay, and our can- 
non dominated the city, but we did not have enough men to land and 
take charge of the city. We did not know what the Spaniards in 
Manila were going to do, and we had every reason to. suppose that 
they would do what they ought to do,—that is attack our fleet at 
night with torpedo boats, regular or improvised. Then we had 
information that Admiral Camara’s fleet was coming from Spain. 
The accounts that came about this fleet were very vague; but we 
knew that there,was one battleship in it, the Pelayo, which was more 
powerful than any ship we had, and we knew that the result of a 
battle between our ships, which had:no armor, and that battleship 
assisted by the other ships of the Spanish fleet, would be extremely 
doubtful. We knew that the battle would not be like the battle of 
the First of May. The Charleston had arrived about the First of 
July, and she had a good battery, but no armor. We were expecting 
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the monitor Monterey, but we did not know whether the Monterey 
or the Peiayo would get to Manila the first; and even if the Mon- 
terey got there first, the result of a fight between her and the Pelayo 
would be very doubtful. We in the Petrel had many arguments 
about the result of such a fight. The advocates of the monitor sys- 
tem insisted on the difficulty of hitting the low monitor, and the 
advocates of the battleship system insisted that, unless the fight took 
place in very smooth water, the quick rolling of the monitor would 
prevent her from hitting anything except the sea. Admiral Dewey 
was expecting news of the Pelayo from one day to another, but he 
could not make any definite plans in regard to meeting her, until he 
knew about the Monterey. 

Regarding the Filipinos, the difficulties with them arose from the 
fact that though the Admiral had managed so that the Filipinos 
fought for him and fought splendidly, he had given them a good 
deal of ammunition, and so had put it in the power of the enemies to 
say, in case the Filipinos became hostile, that he had given them 
the weapons with which to fight the Americans. Up to the time 
that the army arrived the Filipinos, under his skillful management, 
had fought with enthusiasm and said “Americanos amigos,” and had 
done a world of good for us. They had fought their way all around 
Manila Bay by the time the army got there, had cut off the water 
supply from the city by taking the waterworks, so that the people 
in Manila were dependent on rain water, and had also cut off all sup- 
plies of food. And they had made a line of entrenchments only a 
thousand yards south of Fort San Antonio, the southernmost de- 
fense of Manila, so that when the army came, the army was enabled 
to land in open boats without firing a shot. Admiral Dewey wished 
to take Manila without bloodshed, without hardship to the women 
and children, and with as little derangement as possible of the ma- 
chinery of living there, and it was very necessary to the fulfillment 
of his plans that the Filipinos should be kept in good humor. 

But there began to be trouble with them in two ways. The first 
trouble was that they began to show an exaggerated idea of the way 
in which they should be rewarded. For instance, on the 24th of 
May Aguinaldo, while at Cavite, had published a proclamation which, 
while published ostensibly for the purpose of ordering proper treat- 
ment of prisoners, as exacted by Dewey, gave the Filipinos the im- 
pression, certainly intentional, that the Americans were fighting sim- 
ply to liberate the Filipinos from the Spaniards. He also made two 
other proclamations on that day. One proclamation justified his 
return to the Philippines, giving the reason that the Spaniards had 
not fulfilled their agreement made with him when he consented to 
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go away; and the other proclamation contained three decrees, in 
which he spoke of the “dictatorial government,” meaning his own. 
On June 18th, he issued another proclamation in which he spoke of 
his government as working for the independence of the Filipinos, and 
on June 23d he issued another proclamation entitled “A message from 
the President of the Philippine Revolution.” All of these proclama- 
tions were signed with his name only. We were all aware of these 
proclamations. We knew that the United States had not yet de- 
cided whether or not it wanted the Philippine Islands, but we also 
knew that it would be foolish to raise any question about it with the 
Filipinos ‘at this time, because it would discourage them. If the 
United. States wanted the Philippines it had the right to take them, 
and afterwards to give such rewards as it found just to Aguinaldo and 
the Filipinos. But while it would have been foolish to discourage the: 
Filipinos just then, it would have been equally foolish to say—or to 
suppose—that the United States was in duty bound to give Manila to 
the Filipinos, or rather to the dominant tribe, the Tagals. The United 
States had spent a great deal of money, and had risked a great many 
lives and ships in taking Manila, and had exactly the same right to 
Manila that every government in the world has to its territory. © 

We recognized the fact that the Filipinos had done splendid-work 
and should be adequately rewarded, but the Americans had done 
very much more than the Filipinos in bringing about the state of 
affairs that then existed. For hundreds of years the Filipinos had 
been fighting the Spaniards but had made little headway; and in 
1896, only two years before, the Filipino insurrection had utterly 
collapsed. Their success in 1898, great as it was, was made possible 
only by our previous destruction of the Spanish fleet; and yet the 
poor Filipinos seemed really to think that the United States 
ought to give them everything which it had expended so much 
money, and risked so many lives and ships to get. 

The difficulty of handling the Filipinos became greater when the 
American army came. The army was brought into contact with the 
Filipinos much more closely than we were, so that friction between 
them and the Filipinos was more easily brought about than between 
us and the Filipinos, and the difficulty increased as the size of the 
American camp increased. A very critical stage was reached when 
it became necessary for the Americans to occupy certain trenches near 
Fort Antonio held by the Filipinos; but a fine combination of tact 
and determination, and clear representations that our modern ar- 
tillery would be more effective than the Filipinos’ antiquated artillery 
carried us safely through. 

So in addition to our troubles with the Spaniards we had also 
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our troubles with the Filipinos. We knew that the Powers of Europe 
were not at all sure yet as to whether or not they would intervene to 
prevent the United States from taking the Philippines. We knew 
that they would be very much more likely to intervene, if we made 
any mistakes, or got into any trouble with the Filipinos or with any 
other nation, than if we were successful in everything; consequently 
it was very desirable to us that everything should run smoothly. We 
knew that some of the Foreign Powers were watching us very 
closely, and we knew that a prince had said to Consul Goodnow in 
Shanghai, “The Powers will not permit you to keep the Philippines.” 

It was clear to us, therefore, that Admiral Dewey had his hands. 
very full, and it is not surprising that we viewed with much anxiety 
the strange actions of a foreign fleet in the bay. We were holding 
an effective blockade of Manila Bay and were a recognized belligerent. 
Therefore, by all the rules of war and military courtesy, Manila Bay 
was ours, and Admiral Dewey had the war right and duty to do 
everything in the bay that he thought necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. One thing was the boarding of every vessel, 
war vessel or merchant vessel that came into the harbor. What was. 
our astonishment on hearing that the Admiral of the foreign fleet 
objected to his ships being boarded, and that he had a Council of 
War on board his flagship at which the Captains of the warships of 
the various neutral nations were present, at which he proposed the 
question to each one, “Would you permit your vessel to be searched 
by a foreign man-of-war?” A Lieutenant of the British ship Immor- 
talite told me that Captain Sir Edward Chichester, the Captain of the 
Immortalite, was the first one to whom this question was addressed, 
and he answered that he was not the junior at the table, and there- 
fore he would not answer first. The officers answered afterwards in 
the inverse order of their rank, each one, including Chichester, saying 
“No.” Then Chichester said, “It is not a question of being searched, 
it is simply a question of being boarded on coming into a blockaded 
harbor in time of war by the Admiral of the blockading fleet. The 
Admiral has a perfect right to board all neutral men-of-war.” And 
he opened an official book which he had brought with him from his 
ship, from which he read his authority for this statement. 

Then it was very confusing, when we were using our seachlights 
at night to have the foreign fleet use their searchlights at the same time. 
That they knew that their relations with the Americans were strained, 
is shown by the fact told us later by one of their officers that, on one 
occasion one of their ships which had been outside for a short time, 
came into the bay cleared for action. But perhaps the thing that 
caused us the most surprise was one of their ships preventing Aguin- 
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aldo from taking Isla Grande in Subig Bay. - Admiral Dewey then 
sent the Raleigh and Concord to take it. It was reported in the bay 
that the foreign Admiral endeavored to get Admiral Dewey to commit 
himself in regard to the Filipinos then by asking him, with relation 
to this incident, whether or not he recognized the Filipino flag. 

The reason for the actions of the foreign fleet was a point much 
debated with us in the Petrel. One side held that they were not 
really trying to make things difficult for the Americans, but that, 
from long habit, they had come to regard Americans as of small ac- 
count and were simply acting thoughtlessly. 

This side had a very strong case, for Europeans did not then 
have much respect for Americans, as a naval people or as a nation. 
This may seem a strong statement; but for years, American officers 
‘in all parts of the world had been smarting under the light way in 
which they and the United States were regarded by Europeans. It 
was not that we were treated with positive discourtesy by European 
officers and European people, but that we were patronized. Most 
Europeans had no adequate idea of the immensity of the United 
States; and even those who did, regarded the United States as a 
collection of separate States, held together very loosely in a sort of 
confederation, without any real national organization, and therefore 
without any national strength. They had been accustomed to see our 
miserable ships in different parts of the world; and being used from 
childhood to the idea that a warship represents her country, and 
that, therefore, one can tell from a warship what kind of a country 
she belongs to, they had come to the conclusion that the United States 
and her people, while industrious, moral and rich in a material sense, 
were not people who belonged in the polite society of nations. And 
we knew that for years in European courts, American Ministers were 
not expected to act like the Ministers and Ambassadors of European 
countries; and that some European courts had instructed their Min- 
isters and Ambassadors to tolerate certain rudenesses in American 
Ministers which they would not tolerate in other Ministers. 

An illustration of what I have just said about the way in which 
foreign officers regarded us may be given by relating one experi- 
ence I had with them. Some officers of the nation just spoken of 
dined with us in the wardroom of the Petrel a few months before in 
Hong Kong. As the executive officer was on shore, I sat at the head 
of the table. I had one foreign officer on my right and another on 
my left. These officers spoke English very well and were very highly 
educated and interesting men. One of them was an exceptionally 
brilliant man, and was not a man of common origin, but the reverse. 
Yet these two officers would talk with me in English and then talk 
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across my face in their own language, knowing I did not understand 
it. There is no question whatever that these officers knew perfectly 
well that this was extremely rude, and that they would not have 
dreamed of doing such a thing to an officer of a European power. 
I let them see before they left that I knew it was rude; but it was not 
easy to do this to guests, without being rude myself. 

Two other incidents had occurred not very long before, that 
showed, not ill-feeling against America, but forgetfulness about her. 
One incident happened in Hong Kong and the other in Nagasaki; 
both on board European warships and at dinner. In each case 
several nations were represented by naval officers ; and the sovereigns 
of these nations were toasted during the dinner. The custom 
is that sovereigns are toasted, not in the order of their rank, because 
all sovereigns are equal in rank, but in the order of the rank of 
their senior representatives at the table. Now at. both of these din- 
ners the senior American officer ranked above some of the senior offi- 
cers of other nations present; and yet the President of the United 
States was toasted last. The senior American officer brought the 
fact afterwards to the notice of the host in each case and received an 
apology, showing that the act had not been intentionally discourte- 
ous but was simply thoughtless, which was most exasperating. The 
fact is, that until the Spanish-American war, Americans, as a nation, 
hardly existed in the thoughts of Europeans. 

The other side insisted that the foreign fleet were really trying 
to exasperate Admiral Dewey into committing some indignant act 
which would put him in the wrong, and stir up a hostile feeling 
against him among the other men-of-war in the harbor; that, as 
one of them expressed it, “they were putting stumbling blocks for 
him to trip over.” They quoted the remark of a royal naval officer 
of that country to Consul Goodnow in Shanghai, that the Powers 
would not permit the United States to keep the Philippines, and 
pointed out that it was currently believed that his country wanted 
larger trade in Asia and better means of influence. They asserted 
that she was entering into competition in trade in Asia, but was 
handicapped by having no land there; and that it would be very 
unfortunate for her trade if the United States should get the Philip- 
pines, because the United States would then have a base that would 
help immensely American trade and influence. His country was 
known to be very ambitious. She had stood before the world for 
many years as the nation that had made greater advances in music, 
mathematics, physical science and military science than any other 
nation. She was said to combine more than any other nation the 
qualities of profound thought, inventiveness, thoroughness, courage 
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and physical health. Within the last few years she had turned her- 
self towards naval matters, and had there shown the ability that she 
had shown in all other things she had tried. But it was said that her 
territory was too small to support her people, that it was desirable for 
her that her trade should grow; and that she did not want any more 
competition in Asian trade than she already had. 

At the time I left the Petrel this argument as to whether the 
actions of the foreign fleet were intentionally or unintentionally an- 
noying had not been settled. But inasmuch as they professed to be 
friendly, most of us felt quite sure that they had no intention of being 
annoying, and that their actions were really dictated by the kindest 
feelings. 

I remember that Admiral Dewey came alongside of the Petrel 
one forenoon, and seeing Commander Wood standing on the poop, 
said with that manner which suggests a gentleman asking a lady for 
a dance, “Good morning, Wood, I should be very glad if you would 
come ashore to the arsenal with me and take a walk.” The Captain 
got into the Admiral’s barge, and they went together to the arsenal. 
Not very long afterwards they came back, and the Admiral came on 
board with the Captain and took lunch in the cabin. Later, he sat 
on the poop and some of us talked at intervals with him. Of course 
we observed him somewhat anxiously, but he seemed to have nothing 
whatever on his mind, and talked with us about anything; Captain 
Wood, however, seemed to have something on his mind. 

The Admiral returned -to his flagship about four o’clock, and 
the Captain walked up and down the starboard side of the quarter- 
deck for a long time, and seemed in some anxiety. He did not tell 
us what Admiral Dewey had told him, but gradually during the 
next few months we came to think that what had happened was 
something like this,—whether it is exactly what happened or not I 
do not know:—that Admiral Dewey had told him that the actions of 
the foreign fleet had been. such that he could no longer overlook 
them, but that he knew it was very dangerous to rebuke them be- 
cause the two fleets were drawn up in front of each other. So he 
had told Brumby, his flag lieutenant, to take a verbal message to the 
foreign Admiral, representing the case exactly as it was in the eyes 
of both international law and military courtesy. He knew he could 
trust Brumby with such a delicate task, because he had explained 
matters to Brumby exactly, and Brumby had plenty of nerve, com- 
bined with a very soft voice, and a very gentle manner. 

The Constitution gives the power of making war to Congress; 
but sometimes it rests in the hand of a naval officer. 
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About eleven o’clock in the evening of the 31st of July, while a 
miserable slow rain was coming down, we were startled by a r-r-r-r-t 
r-r-r-r-r-t, followed by the loud firing of musketry and the booming 
of field guns. We instantly knew that this was an attack of the 
Spaniards on General Greene. In a few seconds we heard this added 
to by what was evidently a volley of musketry; then another and an- 
other; and we knew that this was Greene, replying. 

We went on deck, and huddled together under the awning, and 
watched the numberless little flashes of fire, and listened to the 
r-r-r-r-r-t, r-r-r-r-r-t of the Nordenfeldts and the rattle of the mus- 
ketry, and the booming of the field guns. Things looked bad. We 
said to ourselves that the Spaniards had at last mustered up enough 
initiative to make an offensive attack, and that they had simply 
pounced upon General Greene with his four thousand men, and his 
barefooted allies, and surprised them in their trenches. The noise 
and the flashes kept up sharply for an hour and then gradually died 
away. What had happened as a result we could not tell; but that 
something important had happened we felt sure, and we went to bed 
with anxious hearts. As I stretched myself out on my comfortable 
bunk in my room, so dry and safe, I saw with my mind’s eye hun- 
dreds of our soldiers retreating in the darkness, in the rain and the 
wind, through unknown swamps, pursued by thousands of Spanish 
soldiers who knew every inch of the ground; and I said to myself 
that there would be no escape for our soldiers, because they were in 
the enemy’s country, fleeing and outnumbered. 

The next day we could not find out’ what had happened, until 
some time in the afternoon; and then we found to our joy that the 
Americans still held their trenches, and that only a few had been 
killed and wounded. We found that, in spite of the tremendous 
firing, the Spaniards had not advanced beyond their own entrench- 
ments, but had been content to lie behind them and fire. We looked 
over towards the Americans’ position, but could not see anything 
definite. We could dimly make out, through the air full of rain, the 
outlines of Fort San Antonio, the extreme southwestern point oc- 
cupied by the Spaniards. We could also make out, about one thou- 
sand yards south of Fort San Antonio, a large wooden house which 
was called “the convent” by the Americans, and we knew that General 
Greene’s left was immediately beyond this convent, behind trenches 
which the Americans themselves had made. 

That night almost exactly at nine o’clock, the firing began, ex- 
actly as it had the night before, except that there was not so much 
of it. We found afterwards that the Americans did not reply much, 
because they did not wish to waste their ammunition and they knew 
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there would be no use in firing it away, unless the Spaniards ad- 
vanced. Of course the Americans were at a great disadvantage with 
the Spaniards in the matter of ammunition, because the Spaniards 
had millions of rounds in Manila, whereas the Americans were very 
scantily supplied. Thanks to the foresight of the people of the 
United States, concentrated in the foresight of Congress, the prayers 
of the army to be allowed enough money to prepare for war had 
been refused, and so the army was not prepared for war. 

The next evening there was the same kind of a fight in the same 
place, and at the same time. This night we looked at the fireworks 
and heard the noise with much interest; but no anxiety. 

The next day was August 4th, a day we shall always remember, 
because the monitor Monterey arrived. Until this day, the Ameri- 
can fleet had been much nearer helplessness regarding both the 
foreign fleet and the Spaniards than was ordinarily supposed. We 
had not a single armor-clad in the fleet, while the Spaniards had 
four splendid 9.2-inch breech-loading rifles on shore and Dewey did 
not feel justified in risking unarmored ships against such guns, 
except in case of absolute necessity. During the time in which Gen- 
eral Greene had been lying entrenched only a thousand yards south 
of Fort San Antonio, one of our ships had always supported him, 
lying close in, to be ready to bombard Fort San Antonio, and enfilade 
the Spanish trenches that ran perpendicular to the beach towards 
the east from the fort. But this ship was not to fire, unless Greene 
was in absolute need; because she was less than four thousand yards 
from the southern 9.2-inch gun of Manila, and the Spaniards at that 
gun could easily have gotten her exact range and direction. So, if 
she had attempted to bombard the fort, when the fort was firing on 
Greene, this gun could certainly have hit her, because the ship would 
have had to use her searchlights on the fort in order to be able to 
fire at it effectively and would therefore have illuminated herself. 
Now one of those 9.2-inch shell hitting an unarmored ship would 
have done frightful damage to her. 

During all the time between the 1st of May and the 4th of Au- 
gust we had known that we should have to take Manila. We knew 
that there were a great many guns in Manila, and we heard it re- 
peated from time to time that the Spaniards were throwing up addi- 
tional fortifications, and bringing in additional guns from the coun- 
try. We knew that the insurgents had surrounded the city, and had 
cut off the water supply by seizing the waterworks outside the town; 
and we knew that our fleet dominated the city and controlled the 
approach by water. Therefore, we knew that, if we were not inter- 
fered with by the foreign fleet we could, in the end, take Manila by 
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a joint sea and land attack, but that the Spaniards could make us pay 
very dearly for it. We said to ourselves that, when the time came, 
they would not care how many buildings we knocked down because 
the buildings were going to belong to us, and their non-combatants 
and infantry couid very easily get to a place of safety. The only 
thing the Spaniards would have to do, would be simply to man their 
numerous guns, and fire at our unarmored ships, and take their 
revenge by doing a lot of damage to us, and letting us do a lot of dam- 
age to the-city. When they got tired they would simply surrender. 
We knew that the number of projectiles that they could fire at us 
would be greater than on the First of May; not only because there 
were more guns available, but because these guns being well separated 
from each other and in well-protected positions, the gunners would 
be safe from being drowned or burned to death, and could fire the 
guns with greater coolness, and therefore with greater accuracy and 
speed. 

But when we saw the Monterey steam into the bay with two 
magnificent 12-inch guns and two 10-inch guns, which were more 
powerful than anything the Spaniards had, and with only ¢wo turrets 
that could be hit, so that she could lie right in front of the city and 
let the Spaniards shoot at her almost indefinitely, we felt that our 
time of acute anxiety was past. 

That night there was the usual nine o’clock fight in front of 
Fort San Antonio, and the next night, but that was the last. General 
MacArthur had arrived on the 30th of July, and we heard that the 
Astor battery landed a couple of days afterwards. The weather was 
very squally, and it was not until the 8th of August that General 
MacArthur got his brigade ashore. His brigade was put on the right: 
of General Greene’s, and General Anderson took command of both 
as a division. 

On the 7th of August, we heard that there was some sort of ne- 
gotiation going on between Admiral Dewey and General Merritt on 
our side, and the Captain-General on the other.side. Exactly what 
it was we did not know at the time, but we saw the foreign ships 
leave their anchorage near the city, and get out of the way. Many 
small vessels came out of the river, filled with neutrals, and we heard 
that we should attack on the 9th. We did not attack on the 9th, how- 
ever, and we found afterwards that Admiral Dewey and General 
Merritt had simply demanded the surrender of the city, and pointed 
out that it would be foolish and cruel of the Captain-General to ex- 
pose the people of the city to bombardment. The Captain-Generai had 
replied, asking permission to communicate with his. government, 
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but Admiral Dewey and General Merritt had declined to grant the 
time required. 

In the afternoon of August 9th, the Petrel took up an approximate 
position for the bombardment, and the forenoon of August roth was 
spent by all the ships in getting everything ready for the fight, which 
we expected to start that afternoon. On board the Petrel we sat down 
to lunch at 11 o’clock, an hour earlier than usual. Scarcely were we 
in our chairs, when a signal flew out from the flagship, “Attack 
postponed.” Of course, we did not know the reason; but the sight 
of the Belgian Consul’s steam launch leaving the flagship shortly 
after, led us to suppose that negotiations might still be going on. 
An hour afterward the Admiral’s aid came on board and went into 
the Captain’s cabin; when he came out, he said that the army was 
not ready. The Captain came out of his cabin afterwards and told 
us that the flagship would give us twenty-four hours’ notice of the time 
of bombardment. This gave us a curious kind of feeling; I cannot 
say that we actually felt disappointed, because no one likes to be 
shot at, but we were all keyed up to be shot at, and now,we had to 
unkey ourselves again. 

The Captain walked up and down the deck, and we knew him 
well enough to recognize from his manner that he had something on 
his mind, and we soon found that he had, and that we had to key our- 
selves up again; for soon after a signal went up from the fl@gship for 
the Concord and Petrel to go to their designated positions. 

The Concord and Petrel got underway and steamed from Cavite 
over towards the city. The Concord steamed to a position near the 
northern part of Manila where the northern end of the Spanish en- 
trenchments came down to the bay. The Captain of the Petrel had 
received his orders, and he told me, as navigator, where he wanted 
to put the ship. We_ steamed to this place and anchored, and found 
ourselves directly in front of the walled city of Manila, with four 
g.2-inch guns pointed at us, besides a lot of other guns. With our 
glasses we could easily see that there were a number of soldiers about 
all the guns. Each one of the Petrel’s officers took the glass and 
looked at these things, and then looked at his neighbor, but none of 
us seemed to think of the proper thing to say, and so we said nothing, 
but went down to our rooms and thought about it. 

The rest of the fleet, if I remember correctly, remained at their 
anchorage near Cavite, about seven miles away. It was a quiet party 
that sat down in the wardroom to dinner that night, and it was a 
quiet party that sat about the decks afterwards under the awning and 
looked through the rain, at the dim lights of the city. That night 
when I got into my bunk, I made the mental note that I had got into 
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the habit of making, of where my shoes were, and my trousers, blouse 
and cap, so that I might get them quickly; but then I thought that 
there was not much use in that, because the only danger was that the 
Spaniards might fire at us, and if they did there would be no use in 
my getting out of my room. 

The next day was the 11th and we spent it swinging around our 
anchor. It was a miserable rainy day, and we saw and heard nothing. 
We watched the flagship all the day for a signal to bombard, but no 
signal came. 

The next day was the 12th. Sometime I think in the forenoon, 
the signal was made that the bombardment would begin at nine 
o’clock the next morning. We received this news with pleasure, for 
the long delay was beginning to wear on us in our exposed and 
lonely position. 

We looked for orders all the day to join the rest of the fleet, but 
none came. That night I think most of us went to bed with some- 
thing on our minds, because we thought that, if the bombardment 
should begin the next morning at nine o’clock, and the little Petrel 
were still in front of the city, something would happen to her. But 
no one dared to express such feelings to anothér. It was not until 
jong afterwards that we found out that we all had had the same 


feeling; and I think that some of us would not have been able to 
sleep very well that night, if long years of discipline had not taught 
us not to worry about things that our superior officers were paid to 
worry about. 


BRADLEY A. FISKE, 


Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petrel at the time.) 





WAR NEWS IN AN OLD MAGAZINE. 


MAGAZINE, the dictionary says, comes from the Arabic al-makhzen, 
the storehouse. We get it through the Spanish magagen, and French 
magazin, 

The dictionaries give, as one meaning of the word, “a periodical 
miscellaneous publication, distinct from a newspaper or review,” and 
“a pamphlet reriodically published, containing miscellaneous papers 
cr compositions.” 

The earliest publications of the magazine species in our language 
were the Gentlemen’s Magazine, started by Cave in 1731, published 
in London, and still in existence; the London Magazine, established 
in the succeeding year, which had an existence of forty years; and 
the Scots’ Magazine, established in 1739. 

We say magazine species, because other periodicals and literary 
ventures, such as Spectators, Tatlers, Ramblers, Mercuries, and 
Monthly Chronicles were not entitled to be classed as such, however 
interesting in their way. 

On our own continent there were published, chiefly in Philadelphia 
and Boston, magazines almost as early in date as those above named. 
B. Franklin published the General Magazine in Philadelphia from 
January to June, 1741. 

Bradford made a venture with the American Magazine in the 
same vear, which was even more short-lived, reaching only the third 
number. Another American Magazine was published by W. Brad- 
ford, from March, 1757, to November, 1758, in Philadelphia; and it 
was continued for about a year longer at Woodbridge, New Jersey. 

The American Magazine, published in Boston, existed for three 
years, from 1742 to 1745. The Pennsylvania Magazine, or American 
Monthly Museum, had an existence which lasted from January, 1775, 
to January, 1776; and the United States Magazine was issued in 1779, 
but only reached a few numbers. The times were not propitious for 
literary ventures. 

The original contributions to the early periodicals of this class 
were generally short and often unimportant, printed with great wealth 
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of capital letters, italics, and long s’s, of course, and the communica- 
tions signed by “Sylvius,” “Alumnus,” “Nic. Machiavel,” and our old 
friend the “Constant Reader,”—dreary things, most of them, but 
they faithfully reflect the spirit of the time, as from a thousand 
facets. 

These magazines combined communications and essays on political 
subjects, morals and manners, news foreign and domestic, the gazette 
of military and naval promotions, ecclesiastical preferments, the 
course of the stocks, the bills of mortality, bankruptcies, births, deaths, 
and marriages, et qui busdam alts. 

The language used in some of the essays is often coarse and. some- 
times blasphemous, so that in these more refined days it would be im- 
possible to print some of it. 

The foregoing remarks have been suggested by a volume of the 
London Magazine for 1740, which lies before us as we write, and 
which contains many communications and notices of the capture of 
Porto Bello by Admiral Vernon, interesting especially to naval and 
military readers, who may there see how “our own correspondent” 
reported battles one hundred and forty years ago. Porto Bello fell 
in November, 1739, but it was not until the middle of the following 
March that the officer who bore the dispatches concerning the action 
reached England, and reported himself, not at the Admiralty, but to 
the Duke of Newcastle, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State. 

The news was received with vast enthusiasm, and Vernon was the 
hero of the hour. Everything was Vernon; horses, babies, and pot- 
houses were alike named after the “brave admiral,” and to his ex- 
ploits we shall return, after making some general extracts from the 
volume in question. 

In the year of grace 1740, George, the second of the name, was 
king, and in his auspicious reign more than two hundred offenses 
were punishable by death. General Oglethorpe was struggling with 
the Spaniards in Florida, and laying the foundation of the great 
State of Georgia, of which it can be no harm to regret that it had not 
a better godfather than George. In 1740, Charles Francis of Austria 
passed away,—the last of the male line of Hapsburg—and Maria 
Theresa’s troubles began. In 1740 the Czarina Anna Iwanowna died, 
leaving as heir to the great empire of Russia a baby of a few months 
old; but, most important of all, in 1740 the great Frederick came to 
the throne of a third-class state, and began the marvelous work which 
has ended in raising the Hohenzollerns to the position they occupy 
to-day. 

The magazine at which we are looking was carefully edited, that 
is very certain. What we should call defects are the fault of the 
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times, and not of the conductor, who is addressed sometimes by his 
name, Caleb D’Anvers, or as “the author of the London Magazine,” 
or simply as “Sir.” 

And now for some of the contents. In the first place, it is evident 
that the navy is the favorite service with the public, as was natural in 
a Vernon year. Slurs upon the army are not infrequent, and there 
are some communications in regard to that branch of the service 
intended to be withering in sarcasm; but the playfulness is generally 
as clumsy as are the antics of a mule. On the contrary, we find con- 
tributors, just as in the present day, writing serious essays upon 
“ways and means to man the navy” and kindred topics. 

One of them says, “I am convinced no Example can be found, of 
our having ever made Draughts from regular, well-disciplined Regi- 
ments, in order to employ them as Marines on board our Navy. I 
must beg leave, sir, to say that, in my Opinion, it would be ridiculous: 
for I cannot but think that newly-raised Troops are as good on board 
a Man-of-war as well-disciplined Soldiers. In fighting a ship there 
are no Marches or Counter-Marches; there is no part of the Land 
Discipline required but that of loading and firing the Musket: and a 
Country Fellow from the Plough may, in three-days, be taught to do 
this as adroitly as the most expert Soldier in the Army. It seems to 
be granted of all Sides, sir, that the raising of a body of Marines is 
necessary. ( 

“In the War in the late Queen’s Time, we were so far from 
making Draughts from our old Regiments for the Service of our 
Navy, that we not only raised Six Regiments of Marines, but also 
Six Regiments of Land Soldiers to serve on board our Ships of War.” 

On the 5th of February (of course before the news of Porto 
Bello) a proclamation was posted “For the Encouragement of Seamen 
to enter his Majestie’s Service; wherein every able Sailor above the 
Age of 18 and under 54, who shall voluntarily enter on board of any 
‘of his Majesty’s Ships of War before the 18th of March next, is to 
receive two Guineas as Bounty Money; and every ordinary Man 30s., 
and be further entitled to six Months’ Pay, provided there should not 
be an Occasion for their Service for so long a time. After the said 
15th day of March, Constables are to have two Guineas for every 
Sea-faring Man impress’d by them.” 

If he was to be “press’d,’’ it was better for “Jack” to press him- 
self, evidently. 

In the February number of the magazine we have a notice of a 
Captain Dumaresque, of a New England privateer, capturing a most 
valuable prize, the “Nuestra Senora del Pilar,” in sight of the Cana- 
ries. This. name, slightly altered, has been known very favorably, if 
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we are not mistaken, in privateer and merchant sérvice within the 
present century. 

In one of the numbers the appointment of Horace Mann as resi- 
dent to the Grand Duke of Tuscany is announced, and Walpole’s. 
gossiping letters seem to have been the principal result. 

Among the marriage notices we find “Jno: Rawlinson, Esqre, a 
gentleman of great Estate in Oxfordshire to Miss Locke, daughter of 
Sir John Locke, whose Fortune, ’tis said, will be little less than 
100,000/.” 

The portions are generally given when they are above five thou- 
sand pounds. The usual form is “Miss Anne Smith, a 20,000l. for- 
tune.” The lady is often described as the “sister of so and so.” 

The obituary notices are just as quaint in the eyes of the present 
generation : 

“The Right Honourable the Earl of Delorain, a Scotch Peer, 
and lately a Captain of a Man of War, suddenly in his Chariot.” 

“Lieut : General Evans, first General of Horse ; Colonel of a Regi- 
ment of Horse, and Governor of Chelsea College. He was a brave 
old officer, and distinguished himself at the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
where he received a dangerous wound on the head with a Cutlass, 
from a Highlander, to whom he ordered the Dragoons to give Quar- 
ter, for the fellow’s bravery, when one of them was going to shoot 
him thro’ the Head, for attacking the General, at the head of his 
Regiment.” 

“Died. Sir Wm. Culpeper, Bart: He lost a good Estate by Gam- 
ing. The title is now extinct.” 

As if to have a due representation in all departments of the period- 
ical in this “Vernon year,” we find two death notices of the admiral’s 
family: “At Chatham, Mr. Best, Brewer to the Navy, and Father of 
the brave Adml. Vernon’s lady.” Not long after we have a notice of 
the death of the admiral’s youngest son, aged eleven years, of the 
smallpox. 

“Death. In Southwark, Sir John Lade, Bart: aged near 80, reck- 
on’d one of the best Justices in England, and worth 100,000]. He 
has left his Estate to a Nephew, about 9 yrs. of age; but the Title falls 
to another Nephew, a Marine at Portsmouth, to whom Sir John has 
left 20s. a Week for his Life.” 

It would be curious to know what became of the private marine. 
Was he pensioned by the other nephew, or did he go on being roused 
out by the corporal for the relief? 

“Mrs. Barbara Hyde, aged 87, a single Gentlewoman, Daughter 
of Dr. Alexander Hyde, Bishop of Salisbury, in Chas: II.’s time.” 

In all the notices there is a free use of the word eminent,— 
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“eminent” soap-boilers, eminent bellows-menders, and so forth; never 
eminent generals or eminent lawyers: they are described as “brave” 
or “learned.” 

“Eminent” appears to have been used in the same way that “prom- 
inent” is just now with us. Future generations will laugh at our use 
of prominent in connection with ward politicians, dealers in fertilizers, 
and dancing-masters, all of whom have representatives who are 
prominent, according to the daily newspapers. 

They seem to have been afflicted with pension agents in 1740, just 
as we are. We read that “one O’Brian, an Attorney, stood in the 
pillory at Charing Cross, for forging pension certificates.” He had, 
also, “a year in Newgate, a fine of five pounds, and to give security 
for good behavior.” When we consider what a confinement in New- 
gate was, and what the relative value of money was, the sentence was 
a severe one, even for so mean a crime. 

In our magazine death sentences at the different assizes are regu- 
larly given, but seldom the names of the sufferers, still less their de- 
portment or the particulars of the breakfast eaten on the morning 
of execution; nor do bouquets appear to have been regularly sent to 
them. 

“A woman for stealing a silver tankard.” “Two for the high- 
way.” “Two for horse-stealing.” “One for murder.” “One for 
robbing a man on the highway of three farthings.” 

A remarkable Oxford assize is noticed, called a maiden, because 
there was no capital conviction. The same week two footpads rob 
the Worcester mail near Tyburn turnpike. 

To turn to other matters, a Mrs. Stephens received five thousand 
pounds, by act of Parliament, “for the discovery of her medicines for 
the stone, and proofs made of their utility, efficacy, and Dissolving 
power.” 

Much public sympathy was about this time shown for a certain 
Captain Peddie, of the navy, who had been shipwrecked in his vessel, 
the “Prince of Orange,” in Margate Roads. He had just before had 
a severe fight with a Spanish vessel of superior force, beating her off. 
Public sympathy was worth something in his case, for it not only got 
him another command at once,—the “Basilisk”? bomb-ketch,—but the 
profits of a play acted for his benefit are “said to have reached a 
thousand pounds.” 

The following extract shows that they were not so lenient to 
theatrical delinquents as the present generation: 

“Wednesday 23rd. This Night a Disturbance happen’d at Drury 
Lane Playhouse, occasion’d by two of the principal Dancers not being 
there to dance at the End of the Entertainment, whereupon several 
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Gentlemen in the Boxes and Pit pull’d up the Seats and Flooring of 
the same, tore down the Hangings, broke down the Partitions, and 
all the Glasses and Sconces; the King’s Arms over the middle front 
Box was pull’d down and broke to pieces; they also destroy’d the 
Harpsichord, Bass Viol, and other Instruments in the Orchestra; the 
Curtain they cut to pieces with their swords, fore’d their way into the 
lesser Green-Room, where they broke the Glasses, et caetera, and 
after destroying every Thing they could well get asunder, to the 
Amount of about 3 or £400 Damage, left the House in a very ruinous 
condition.” 

“Ruinous,” quoth ’a! We should say so. The foregoing little 
“item” is given without a single word of comment, just as one should 
mention a disastrous fire or a hard frost, one of the things which are 
inevitable, and we should put up with in a proper spirit. 

In the March number a long account is given of a “Negro Insur- 
rection in South Carolina,” which happened “some time since,” and 
which was “composed” by General Oglethorpe. The negroes were 
headed by some Angola blacks, many of whom spoke Portuguese, 
“which language is near as Spanish as Scotch is to English.” Many 
of them escaped to the Spaniards at St. Augustine, to the huge dis- 
gust of the doughty general. 

But enough of “faits divers,’ let us see about Admiral Vernon 
and Porto Bello. 

Edward Vernon, who rose to be vice-admiral of the blue in the 
English navy, came of an ancient family in Staffordshire. His father 
was Secretary of State to William and Mary. He received a classical 
education, and was reluctantly permitted by his father to enter the 
navy. He saw much and continuous service at Vigo under Admiral 
Hopson, under Sir George Rooke in the West Indies and Mediter- 
ranean (both excellent officers), and again in the West Indies under 
Sir Charles Wager. 

On the accession of George the Second, in 1727, he was a member 
of Parliament for Penryn, but he soon went afloat again. In 1739 
he was appointed vice-admiral of the blue, and commander-in-chief of 
the squadron fitted out to destroy the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies. 

He sailed from Spithead on the 23d of July of that year, and on 
the 2oth of the following November arrived in sight of Porto Bello. 
He had in the meantime touched at Jamaica to receive supplies and 
embark some troops. 

Porto Bello is not so far from the modern town of Aspinwall, and 
at that time was the key to the immensely valuable trans-isthmian 
traffic with Panama. As we shall see farther on the contemporary 
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estimate of his action at Porto Bello, we will now sketch Vernon’s 
subsequent history in a few words. 

In the spring of 1741 he made an attack upon Carthagena, in con- 
junction with General Wentworth. This was a disastrous failure. It 
would now be forgotten but for the genius of Smollett, who served in 
the expedition as a surgeon’s mate, and who describes it in “Roderick 
Random.” . 

During the rebellion of 1745, Admiral Vernon served upon the 
coast of England very creditably, but afterwards he had a quarrel with 
the Admiralty, the Lords disagreeing with him concerning the ap- 
pointment of a gunner. 

In spite of his services and of his high rank, he was unceremoni- 
ously struck from the list, and thenceforth retired from all public af- 
fairs, except the representation of Ipswich in the House of Commons. 
He died quite suddenly at his seat at Nacton, in October, 1757, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. His estate at Nacton was contiguous 
to that of the Brokes, and Sir Philip Broke, of the “Shannon,” lies 
buried in the same parish church where, as a boy, he must often have 
looked upon Admiral Vernon’s monument. 

The British people were most anxiously waiting for news of some 
successful stroke against the haughty Don, and we find in the January 
number of the magazine the following effusion, which is given as a 
specimen of how the “agony was piled up” and public enthusiasm 
stimulated : 

“ON THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 


“* Britannia long Iberia's insults bore, 
And the check’d thunders slumber’d on the shore, 
While Britain’s genius saw with silent pain 
Her rights invaded and her sons complain. 
In vain the gen’rous merchant seeks relief, 
Her citiés mourn, her sailors pine with grief, 
While ghosts of ancient heroes haunt the shores, 
And Raleigh’s injured shade revenge implores. 
Ev'n Neptune frown’d, and with indignant smile, 
And eyes up-cast, accus’d his fav’rite isle; 
Then with his trident struck the coral ground, 
And call’d up all his Tritons at the sound. 
To arms! to arms! the scaly kingdom rung; 
To arms! to arms! the tuneful Nereids sung. 

* Cae * * Se ie * 
Now ships, long moor’d, their rusty anchors weigh, 
Their stiffen’d flags unfurl, and wing to sea. 

* oe oe * * * # x 
Hid in his port the trembling coward keeps, 
Lowers his sail, nor ventures to the deeps.”’ 


Et cetera, et cetera, for about fifty lines more. 
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In February a vague report is published to the effect that Admiral 
Vernon with a body of troops had made a descent upon the island of 
Cuba, and taken a post defended by twelve pieces of cannon. 

Then, on March 13th, arrived the great news that the admiral 
with six ships had taken Porto Bello on the 21st of November pre- 
ceding, upon which all England went wild with excitement, although 
the action had been in truth almost a bloodless one. There were six 
ships engaged, viz.: the “Burford” (70), the flag-ship; the “Hamp- 
ton Court” (70), the “Princess Louisa” (60), “Worcester” (60), 
“Strafford” (60), and “Norwich” (50). There were three killed 
and three wounded on board the flag-ship, and the “Worcester” had 
the same. One man was wounded on board the “Hampton Court,” 
and two soldiers were wounded in the landing, one mortally. The 
“Princess Louisa” lost her main-topgallantmast. 

The admiral’s report was brought to England by Captain Rentone, 
who had distinguished himself in the action, and was put in command 
of a snow captured in the port to bring the news “express.” 

The report of the operations is in the usual form, giving an ac- 
count of the conduct of officers, the articles of capitulation, the capture 
of guarda costas, the mining and destruction of the forts, the release 
of some factors of the South Sea Company held as prisoners by the 
Spaniards, and a sort of bird’s-eye view and chart of the place, show- 
ing the vessels enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and the forts the same. 
The editor of the magazine gives an account of Porto Bello, which 
will show, he says, of how much importance it was to the Spaniards: 

“Porto Bello is on the North Side of the famous /sthmus of 
America, commonly call’d the Isthmus of Darien, which running in a 
manner from East to West, between the North and South Seas, joins 
the two vast continents of North and South America. It is about 18 
leagues from Panama, which lies on the South Side of said Isthmus. 
Porto Bello is a very fair, large and commodious Harbour, affording 
good Anchoring and good Shelter for Ships, having a narrow mouth, 
and spreading wider within. How it was fortify’d and defended, may 
sufficiently appear from the brave Exploits of Admiral Vernon. At 
the Bottom of the Harbour lies the Town, bending along the Shore 
like a Half-moon. It is long and narrow, having two principal Streets, 
besides those that go across; with a small Parade about the Middle 
of it, surrounded with pretty fair Houses. The Town lies open to 
the Country, and at the East End of it, where the Road to Panama 
goes out (because of Hills that lie to the Southward of the Town, 
and obstruct the direct Passage), there lies a long Stable running 
North and South from the Town, to which it joins. This is the 
King’s stable for the Mules that are employed in the Road betwixt 
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this and Panama. Porto Bello is an unhealthy Place (tho’ not so 
bad as Nombre de Dios, where the Business transacted at Porto Bello 
was formerly carried on). The East Side is low and swampy, and 
the Sea at low-water leaves the Shore within the Harbour bare, a 
great way from the Houses: which having a black filthy Mud, it 
stinks very much, and breeds noisome Vapours thro’ the heat of the 
climate, it lying in the 10th Degree of North Latitude. For this 
Reason it is but thinly peopled, tho’ in the Time of the Trade there 
were more people than are to be seen in any place in all South America 
at one Time. For what this place was particularly fam’d for, is the 
Spanish Galloons coming thither yearly from Old Spain. When they 
are near the Coast, Notice is given by an Advice-Boat to the place 
they are before, that the Fleet is coming: Immediately Posts are 
sent to Carthagena, Panama, Lima in Peru, etc., to give Notice, and 
to hasten the King’s Treasure. After which it was wonderful to see 
in how short a Time and with what Quantities of Money and Goods 
the Merchants flock’d from all Parts to Porto Bello. Immediately 
there was not a Lodging or a Warehouse to be had for Money, and 
a Garret able to hold but a Bed and some Chests of Money would 
cost 50 Crowns Rent, but for 20 Days Use of it. The Indian mer- 
chants (of whom there are many, and some very wealthy) set up 
Tents and Hammocks, and encamp’d without the Town. Great Num- 
bers of Periaguas and Canoos, and also Sloops and Barks, us’d to 
come down the Rio Chagre, and bring their Goods that way by 
Water, which is but a little from Porto Bella to the West. But the 
Plate, or Gold and Silver, us’d to be carried all the Way by Land upon 
Mules (some say 2000) from Panama to Porto Bello. When the 
Galloons unloaded the Fair began; and ’twas a surprising Sight to 
see, that in less than 20 Days the Trade would rise to such a Height 
that the Galloons would take 20 or 25 Millions of Pieces of Eight on 
Board, beside the Quantity of Cochineal, Indico, etc., loaded after- 
wards ; and all dispatch’d with the greatest Order and Ease imagin- 
able, the Consignments all regular, the Money duly register’d, with 
the Marks and Numbers distinct and all settled: And in a Month 
now the Ships set Sail, and the place began to look empty again as 
it was before. The Method was for the Galloons to return to Car- 
thagena and from thence to sail to the Havana in the Island of Cuba 
to meet the Flota from Vera Cruz, in order to proceed together thro’ 
the Gulf of Florida for Old Spain. This is not the first time that 
Porto Bello was taken by the English, for Sir Francis Drake took it 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and Sir Henry Morgan in 1668.” 
We are also informed that “by the blowing up the Forts at the 
Harbour of Porto Bello ’twill be in the Power of Great Britain, by 
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sending only a 20 Gun Ship once in 2 months from Jamaica, easily 
to prevent the Spaniards from fortifying or rendering the Harbour 
of any Service to them for the future.” 

And now let us see what “our own correspondent” had to say 
about Porto Bello. It is very evident that he was not afforded “fa- 
cilities” for sending his letter by the snow which bore the dispatches, 
and which took about ninety days in getting home; for it is not until 
the April number of the magazine that we have a letter from “Mr. 
Wm. Richardson, who was on board the ‘Burford’ at the Taking of 
Porto Bello.” His account is quite graphic, and worthy of a corre- 
spondent of later days: , 

“On the auspicious 5th of November last, we weighed Anchor, and 
sailed from Jamaica for Porto Bello. The ‘Burford, Admiral Ver- 
non; the ‘Hampton Court,’ Commodore Brown; the ‘Louisa, Captain 
Waterhouse; the ‘Strafford,’ Captain Trevor; the ‘Worcester, Cap- 
tain Main; and the ‘Norwich,’ Captain Herbert; being 2 of 70, 3 of 
60, and 1 of 50 Guns.” We may remark that each of the 70-gun ships 
carried about 500 men; the 60’s had 400, and the 50-gun ship a com- 
plement of 300. 

“On the 21st in the afternoon, we came up with Porto Bello Har- 
bour. The town is situate in the Bottom of a Bay, above a Mile deep, 
and near half a Mile broad at the Mouth of the Harbour, where a 
strong Castle and Fort stood on the Side of a steep Rock, with 300 
Men, and 100 great Guns, called the Jron Castle. On the opposite 
Side, but about a Mile farther up, stood Castle Gloria, larger than the 
other, having 400 Men, and 120 Guns, most of them the largest ever 
seen. This was also situate on the Side of a high Rock, and under 
the Cannon of it, and of Fort St. Hieronymo, which was a strong 
Battery nearly opposite; all the Ships belonging to the Harbour rode 
at Anchor. On the Jron Castle the Spaniards hoisted up the Flag of 
Defiance ; and, as we were told by themselves afterwards, they wish’d 
earnestly for our attempting to come in, as believing they could sink 
us ‘all immediately; but said, they found we were only making a 
second Bastimento Expedition, and would not give them the Pleasure 
of engaging us. 

“But they were soon gratify’d in their Wishes; for the ‘Hampton 
Court’ made directly opposite to the Castle, being in the Van; and, 
as the Wind had died away, she dropp’d her Anchor before it, receiv- 
ing a very brisk Fire from the Spaniards at the Distance of little 
more than a cable’s length, She soon convinced them that she was 
both willing and able to return it, for in about 25 Minutes she fir’d 
above 400 Shot against the Castle; so that nothing was to be seen 
but Fire and Smoke on both Sides. The ‘Norwich’ then came up 
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next, who met with the same Reception; and altho’ she did not fire 
quite so quick as the ‘Hampton Court,’ yet we could observe that her 
Shot was so well aim’d as to put the Spaniards a good deal off their 
Metal, hardly returning her one gun for three. In 28 Minutes the 
‘Worcester’ got up also, who anchoring close by the other two, did 
no small Execution against the Castle, in a little Time knocking 
down the higher Part of it, and driving many of the Spaniards from 
their Guns. 

“We made all the Sail possible, and came before the Castle with 
the Blue Flag at our Fore-Top-Mast Head, and the Bloody Flag at 
the Main-Top-Mast Head, in 20 Minutes after the ‘Worcester’ The 
Admiral, whose Conduct and Courage is hardly to be parallel’d, 
order’d our Anchor to be dropp’d within half a Cable’s Length of the 
Castle, as being resolv’d to convince them we were no Way afraid of 
all they could do. Notwithstanding they had discharg’d very few 
Guns for some Minutes before we came up; yet, as if they had re- 
solv’d to summon up all their Courage against the Flag, they wel- 
com’d us with a terrible Volley, which, being at so short a Distance, 
took Place with almost every Shot. One struck away the stern of 
our Barge; another broke a large Gun upon our upper Deck; a third 
went thro’ our Fore-Top-Mast ; and a fourth, passing thro’ the Arning 
within two inches of our Main-Mast, broke down the Barricado of 
our Quarter Deck, very near the Admiral, and kill’d 3 Men in a 
Moment, wounding 5 others which stood by them. This look’d as if 
we should have bloody Work, but was far from discouraging our 
brave Fellows, (who in every Ship were so zealous as hardly to be 
restrain’d from firing,) for we return’d their Salute in such a Manner, 
that altho’ they fired a Shot now and then, yet they never did us the 
least Damage afterwards. We drove them from all their lower Guns 
the first Broad Side; and by a Spring upon our Cable, bringing about 
our Starboard Guns, we gave them another in 3 Minutes, and so on 
for 6 or 7 Rounds, which made them quite sick of the Affair, and we 
could observe them flying for Refuge into the Ambuscades. The 
Admiral, taking advantage of this Remission, order’d out the Boats 
with our third Lieutenant Mr. Broderick, and about 40 Sailors, as also 
a Company of Marines and their Officers, whom he commanded to 
land under the Fire of our Guns in the very Front of the lower Bat- 
tery ; and making a Signal for two other Ships to follow the Example, 
they all landed safe but 2 soldiers, who were killed by the Smal! Guns 
from the Castle. One man set himself close under an Embrassier 
whilst another climb’d upon his shoulders and enter’d under the 
Mouth of a Great Gun. This so dismay’d the Spaniards, that they 
threw down their Arms and fled to the Top of the Castle; from 
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whence scaling backwards, we could see them run into the Woods by 
hundreds, and fly for their Lives. All the Boats Crews were on the 
Platform in three Minutes after landing, and struck the Spanish 
Flag of Defiance, hoisting the English colours.” 

Another “correspondent” says that when Captain Downing, who 
commanded the shore party, wanted to halt the men at this juncture, 
to get them into some kind of order, the headmost seaman sang out, 
“with a great oath,” “Never let us Halt before we are Lame, Cap- 
tain!”—on which followed a grand huzza, and the upper batteries 
were stormed. If there had been any real defense, the captain might 
have regretted giving way to the headlong dash of his sailors. “The 
Capitano and Officers which were taken in the Castle shut themselves 
up in a strong Lodgement ; but upon our Lieutenant’s firing a Gun or 
two thro’ the Door, they quickly open’d it, and begg’d Quarter. Thus 
the Iron Castle was taken by four English Ships (for the ‘Lowisa’ and 
‘Strafford’ were not come up) in two Hours, which, in the Hands of 
so many Englishmen, might have been defended against all the Naval 
Force of Spain. The Gloria and Hyeronymo Forts kept firing towards 
us all the Time of Action, but most of their Shot fell short, or flew 
over our Rigging. After we had got Possession of the Jron Castle, 
we tried to reach them with our lower Deck Guns, and could observe, 
that in a few Minutes we were so fortunate, as to have struck down - 
their Flag-Staff at the Gloria Castle, and beat down several Houses 
in the Town: we also sunk a Sloop near Fort St. Hyeronymo and the 
Gloria. The Contest lasting till night, put an End to the Engage- 
ment ; when it was resolved in full Council, that as there was no Wind, 
every Ship should warp up to the Fortifications, and come to Action 
as soon as possible in the Morning; but just as we began to move 
about Break of Day, we observed a Boat coming towards us with a 
Flag of Truce and Terms of Capitulation, viz., that the Government 
would deliver up all the Fortifications, provided they might be allow’d 
to march out with the Honours of War; have an Indemnity for them-. 
selves, the Town, and the Inhabitants; and be permitted to enjoy all 
the Ships in the Harbour. This last alone was rejected; for the 
Admiral resolved to have all the Ships, being the very Ships which 
had done our Merchants all the Injuries complain’d of in these Coasts ; 
as also the English Factors and Effects of the South-Sea Company, 
deliver’d up to us.” We may here remark the South Sea shares, 
which had been at 94, went up to 102% after the receipt of the news 
of the capture of Porto Bello. 

“They readily complied, and we took Possession of the Ships and 
Forts accordingly. In the Gloria we found 120 Guns, 200 Small 
Arms and Blunderbusses, as many Swords, 200 Barrels of Powder, 
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four Large Mortars, Thousands of Iron and Copper Balls, with the 
Guns and Ammunition in the Jron Castle, of which about 87 (in all) 
are of Brass, together with two Men-of-War of 24 Guns, one Snow 
of 14, four good Sloops, a Periaguay, and Half-Galley. We have 
also had the good Luck to find about $10,000 belonging to the King 
of Spain, which the Admiral distributed among his Majesty’s Forces 
for their Encouragement. 

“We have broke the Trunnions of all the Iron Guns, which will 
render them useless, and blasted all the Foundations, and burnt the 
Superstructures of the Castles, so that some Millions would hardly 
compensate the Damage. It is absolutely impossible ever to restore 
them to the Condition in which we found them, because the Founda- 
tions are so much shatter’d and split by Mining as to render it im- 
practicable to attempt rebuilding them on the same Spot.” 

Another correspondent says that at the close of the day’s fighting 
the crews of the Spanish men-of-war, seeing the fate of the Iron 
Fort, and despairing of being able to defend themselves, fell to 
plundering the town on the night of the 21st, and committed great 
outrages upon the inhabitants. Also, that among those who sur- 
rendered was the very man who “had some time before cut off 
Captain Jenkins’ ears and otherwise inhumanly used him.” The 
fellow escaped punishment, as the admiral had pledged himself that 
all who surrendered “should be safe.” Jenkins was one of the 
English merchant captains who had persisted in trading on the 
Spanish Main in spite of the Spaniards; and when they cut his ears 
off for doing so they told him to go and show them to the English 
king, saying they would serve him and his officers. the same way. 

As this does, not profess to be an historical sketch, but only a 
series of extracts from a magazine, we must. now leave Admiral 
Vernon, without comment upon his victory and its results, and with- 
out referring to half the notices he received in the single volume 
under consideration. 

‘But we cannot close without some notice of the ballad of “Ad- 
miral Hosier’s Ghost,” which appears in the June number, a ditty 
which was a favorite one, both afloat and ashore, for years after 
George the Second slept with his fathers, and was even sung in the 
fleet during the early part of the present century. 

In 1726, during hostilities between England and Spain, Admiral 
Hosier, a gallant officer of high reputation, was sent out to the 
Spanish Main im command of a fine fleet, and much was expected of 
him by the public. The Spaniards heard of his coming, landed the 
treasure which was already on board their galleons, shut themselves 
up in their fortified ports, and simply waited. The English histories 
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do not enlarge upon this episode of that war, but it is plain that 
Hosier and his officers and men were sacrificed to a short-sighted, 
timid, and temporizing policy which did not govern those who sent 
out Vernon. Hosier was so hampered by instructions, or want of 
instructions, that he was unable to take measures to protect English 
trade in that quarter, much less to go in and capture the forts and 
galleons. 

His fine fleet lay at anchor on an unhealthy coast until inaction, 
disgust, and hope delayed, as well as bad beef, weevilly bread, and a 
short allowance of water, had brought on scurvy and the fever, and 
the ships’ companies simply melted away. At last Hosier himself 
died,—it is said of a broken heart,—and was buried in the coast waters 
like the rest. His men appear never to have lost confidence in him 
during the worst of their trials, and seem to have regarded him as a 
martyr to duty and to the policy of a home ministry, who had sent a 
large fleet out to “persuade” rather than compel their enemy. The 
Spaniards retaliated for the sending of this fleet of Hosier’s by the 
siege for the recovery of Gibraltar, and after that failed there was a 
temporary peace again, which was broken in 1739. 

After Vernon’s success a ballad appeared entitled “Admiral Ho- 
sier’s Ghost.” It is contained in our magazine, as we have said, and 


there appears anonymously, but it is known to have been written by 
Richard Glover, a poet who has left behind him several volumes, now 
consigned to the upper shelves of old libraries. 

There seems a peculiar fitness in a Glover writing about a Hosier, 
and here are the verses: 


‘“‘As near Porto Bello lying, 

On the gently swelling flood, 

At midnight, with streamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode; 

There where Vernon sate, all glorious 
From the Spaniard’s late defeat, 

And his crew, with shouts victorious, 
Drank success to England’s fleet, 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 
Hideous yells and shrieks were heard. 

Then, each heart with fears confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts appear’d, 

All in dreamy hammocks shrouded, 
Which for winding-sheets they wore, 

And with looks by sorrow clouded 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam’d the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 

His pale band was seen to muster, 
Rising from their wat’ry grave. 
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O’er the glimmering wave he hy’d him 
Where the ‘Burford’ reared her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 
‘ Heed, oh, heed my fatal story! 
I am Hosier’s injured ghost; 
You who now have purchas’d glory 
At this place where I was lost, 
Tho’ in Porto Bello’s ruin 
You now triumph, free from fears, 
Yet to hear of my undoing 
You will mix your joys with tears. 
See yon mournful spectres sweeping, 
Ghastly, o’er this hated wave, 
Whose wan cheeks are stained with weeping? 
These were English captains brave; 
And these numbers, pale and horrid, 
Were my sailors once so bold. 
Lo! each hangs his drooping forehead 
While his dismal fate is told. 
I, by twenty sail attended, 
Did this Spanish town affright; 
Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders not to fight. 
O that, with my wrath complying, 
I had cast them in the Main, 
Then, no more inactive lying, 
I had low’red the pride of Spain! 
For resistance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Didst achieve with six alone. 
Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonor seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of these gallant men had been. 
Then, like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 
Tho’, condemned for disobeying, 
I had met a traytor’s doom. 
To have fall’n, my country crying, 
“He has play'd an English part,” 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev’d and broken heart. 
Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thy successful arms we hail; 
But remember our sad story 
When to Britain back you sail. 
All your country’s foes subduing, 
When your patriot friends you see, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England shamed in me!’”’ 
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In the July number of the magazine we have an answer from 
“Vernon to Hosier’s ghost,” in which the former says,— 


‘*Hosier! with indignant sorrow 
I have heard thy mournful tale;” 


and promises, in revenge, that 


‘*Carthagena, tow'ring wonder, 
At the daring deed dismay’d, 
Shall ere long by Britain’s thunder 
Smoking in the dust be laid.” 


But this prediction, as we have seen, was not fulfilled, while Ver- 
non and his men narrowly escaped the fate of Hosier and his seamen. 


E. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director, U. S. N. (Retired). 
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Readers of the “United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 
ing; tn short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


GENIUS AND MORALS. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 

WE are always curious to know 
how much of himself the author puts 
into his books. However free from 
moral prejudice and the contagion of 
the world he esteems himself in 
working out the problems of his art, 
public appreciation of the literary 
value of his work is sensibly af- 
fected by what is known of his moral 
prepossessions and personal habits, 


and the critical reader, in interpreting . 


the motif and in analyzing the char- 
acters of his story, deems them a 
significant factor and important clue. 
It is vain to insist that the atmos- 
phere of genius should be as pure 
and stimulating as the ambient ether 
that nourishes and sustains physical 
life. In the exercise of its functions 
creative energy is not bound or regu- 
lated by convention or rule. Genius 
is not a question of moral character 
nor are literary ethics closely bound 
up with the affairs of private life. 
It has its votaries, who recognize it 
as a law unto itself—an omnipotent 
power, which, 


“Like Cato, gives its little Senate 
laws, 

And sits attentive to its own ap- 
plause.” 


The moral prepossessions of a 


writer of genius, however, perceptibly 


color the web of his loom as well as 
the reader’s views. In some instances 
they obtrude on the printed page 
coarsely and repugnantly, as in Swift 
and Sterne. In others they are 
veiled in euphemisms, or in seductive 
phrases exalt the spirit of beauty in 
a canonization of vice. Because we 
would rather give up potatoes than 
roses, and can go without boots 
rather than without poems, must the 
Muses ever pose as_ inveigling 
hetairae while we are dangling in 
hammocks or dallying’in primrose 
paths? Lamb, self-indulgent and 
subject to alcoholic lapses, always 
wrote cleanly. There is so much hu- 
manity and tender feeling and the 
milk of human kindness in Elia that 
we are inclined to condone his faults. 
We almost feel like forgiving Heine, 
who did not always write cleanly, 
but whose wit tempers our judgment, 
and who paid the penalty of his ex- 
cesses—a sufferer to the end. Two 
months before he died he wrote his 
publishers in Paris: “During the 
past few days I have been so ill that 
a number of German countrymen, 
who came to Paris to see the Exposi- 
tion, have postponed their return to 
Germany in hopes of being able to 
attend my funeral.” A sarcasm so 
illumined with pathos excites within 
us a sense of pity and touches the 
secret springs of our sympathy. We 
are moved by his tingling wit to ad- 
mire the unconquerable spirit of this 
wayward genius, who scorned to 
wear a mask, though we cannot ef- 
face the indelible stains from the rec- 
ord of his life. But however lenient 
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we may feel toward Heinrich Heine 
we can never forgive Sterne, whose 
sentiment was shammed, whose piety 
was a pretence, who mocked his own 
emotions, a hypocrite and posturing 
charlatan, gifted as he was, concern- 
ing whom Thackeray reminds us 
that “the foul Satyr’s eyes leer out 
of his leaves constantly.” 

When a writer does not conceal his 
faults, but with unbridled license de- 
fiantly exposes them in the mirror of 
his art, personifying his vices in the 
fictitious characters he portrays, it is 
difficult to dissociate the personalty 
of the author from the progeny of 
his pen. A mere reference to certain 
phases of popular French fiction is 
enough to indicate the personal note 
—a pervasive ego—dominating the 
tone of the narrative, excluding 
analysis of character and the natural 
play of emotions, and concerning it- 
self mainly with immoral tendencies 
and rhetorical tricks of style. We 
know how the personal note in Tenny- 
son, and in our own Longfellow, was 
so insistent that they failed of dis- 
tinction in the art of dramatic com- 
position, the poet’s highest aim. But 
they were constantly reporting their 
best thought and never affected a 
morbid tone. They bravely faced the 
facts of existence and breathed an 
untainted ozone. Of course, the artist 
is always free to choose his medium 
of expression. But whether it is 
Hellenism, Romanticism, Realism— 
in whatsoever mould it is cast—we 
demand a healthy art. 

The personal element is constantly 
intruding and in some forms of lit- 
erature it is the vital fact. Upon 
this element skillfully employed rest 
the author’s power and charm. We 
feel its force and persistence in 
Burns’s lyrics, in Poe’s and Emer- 
son’s poems, in Thackeray’s “Pen- 
dennis” and “Philip,” and in the ro- 
mances of Hawthorne. It is the fas- 
cinating quality—and what writer 
possessed a richer personality than 
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Holmes—of the Autocrat’s Break- 
fast-Table causerie. In the flimsiest 
skein of illusion spun by Goldsmith 
and Irving we are conscious of the 
same captivating charm. In a dis- 
eased mind the personal note has an 
undue emphasis, a droning prepond- 
erance, due to an excess of emotion, 
or satyric conditions of feeling and 
thought. In a healthy nature it rings 
with a resonant accent, and has a 
vital significance and convincing 
force. Our literature is richly en- 
dowed by the liberal gifts of the New 
England mind, whose persuasive 
power and sympathetic insight gave 
authority and distinction to its ut- 
terances, and whose dominant note 
clearly reveals how  inflexibly it 
obeyed the laws of life. Without 
any exaggeration of their virtue, 
would it have been possible to as- 
semble in any previous age in the 
kingdom of letters a group of men 
who lived on such a high plane of 
endeavor as the New England circle 
composing the Boston Saturday 
Club? A literary neighbor, Colonel 
Higginson, pleasantly recalls how the 
talk at these symposia was always 
“‘well-bred and manly; nor was there 
any visible sign of that taste for un- 
seemly subjects, which so disgusted 
Carlyle, among the leading men in 
London in 1832, that he wrote to his 
brother: ‘The conversation was 
about the basest I ever listened to.’” 

It would be altogether strange if 
the honest reader were not prejudiced 
against the writings of a man of let- 
ters whose life is mean. The prej- 
udice is apt to deepen into disgust 
when the writer abuses his gift of 
expression and degrades the passion 
of love. It was Ben Jonson who af- 
firmed that the principal end of 
poetry “is to inform men in the just 
reason of living.” Is not this true of 
the novel, and has the novelist or 
essayist a higher task? I would not 
deprecate the art of George Sand and 
Théophile Gautier, to say nothing of 
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Ouida and the lesser lights. But has 
not the love story in their hands 
borne poisonous fruit? The novelist 
writes to some purpose when the 
novel is made a means, rather than 
an end. When George Eliot paints 
the evils of pride and covetousness, 
and reveals in the history of a 
wretched life the misery .and heart- 
ache that follow an_ ill-assorted 
match, she enforces a lesson that 
could not be brought home to the 
moral consciousness of men and 
women by all the pulpits in New 
York and London with the same ef- 
fect. The moral lapses of a writer 
of genius, however, need not place his 
writings under the ban if he does 
not sully the pages of his book. We 
ask of him not to amuse us alone, 
but to lighten sorrow, to chastise 
folly and pretension, to exalt human 
sympathies, to teach us that there is 
a higher power than fate, to idealize 
and epitomize the best of life. Such 
a power attests the perfection of his 
art. 

Our enjoyment of the matchless 
word-painting of “The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe” is none the less keen 
because De Quincey was addicted to 
opium. Marlowe gave himself up to 
“every passion and was stabbed by his 
own poniard in a bar-room brawl, 
but in “Tambourlaine”’ and “Dr. 
Faustus” are passages of rare beauty. 
Pope, who wove moral precepts into 
the tissue of his polished stanzas, was 
a little crafty, vain, pettish, and piti- 
ful creature, and Shelley was an 
atheist whose morals were sadly at 
fault. But what contemporary poet 
had a clearer vision than Shelley or 
was master of a finer art? We musi 
not be too eager to unveil the Isis 
of our enchantment. We enter the 
poet’s cloister to seek the source of 
his inspiration and the secrets of his 
craft. We are unrewarded, and dis- 
cover a skeleton in the closet. Re- 
verting in imagination to those fruit- 
ful periods in English composition, 
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the Renaissance and the Restoration, 
we may discover the poet in a tavern, 
surrounded by brawlers, writing 
verses of infinite tenderness and 
charm. 

“George Sand is often immoral,” 
says Ruskin, “but she is always beau- 
tiful;” and although Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, writing to Robert Browning, dis- 
covered that “she had something 
monstrous in combination with her 
genius,” she regarded her with in- 
creasing. admiration and delight. The 
writer recently met a lady of taste, 
the oracle of a suburban literary club, 
who declared that she was unable to 
read Keats with any sense of enjoy- 
ment since she had finished reading 
the life of the poet by William 
Michael Rossetti and those “foolish 
letters” to Fanny Browne. As well 
might one find little to admire in the 
“Pastoral Symphony,” because Beet- 
hoven was so fickle and light-hearted 
in love affairs that he regarded as a 
matter of curious psychological in- 
terest the phenomenal fact of con- 
sciousness that he had once been in 
love with the same woman for seven 
long months. Saint-Simon, deplor- 
ing the moral weakness of his sov- 
ereign, had a contempt for Louis 
NIV. personally, but revered him as 
a king. Such should be the attitude 
of the reader toward the peccable but 
gifted writer of books. When the 
writer is not wholly self-conscious 
—when the personal flavor of his 
books is stimulating and wholesome, 
should we not be restrained from 
lifting the veil which hides the 
secrets, sorrows, or scandals of his 
private life ?—Literature. 


THE bottom of the Pacific, between 
Hawaii and California, is said to be 
so level that a railroad could be laid 
for 500 miles without grading any- 
where. This fact was discovered by 
the United States surveying vessel 
engaged in making soundings with a 
view of laying a cable. 
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THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 
1902-03. 

THe Army estimates for 1902-03 
have been looked forward to with 
more than ordinary interest, in the 
hope that they would give some in- 
dication of the probable cessation of 
the strain of war. The estimates 
now presented for the approval of 
Parliament are war estimates, but 
they have been accepted by the pub- 
lic with some degree of thankfulness, 
inasmuch as they show that by the 
end of 1902 we shall be in a posi- 
tion to return gradually to normal 
conditions. A year ago, no less a 
sum than £92,915,000 had to be 
voted for the purposes of the 
Army, i. ¢., £209,685,000 for ordinary 
and £63,230,000 for war services. In 
the official year upon which we shall 
enter on April 1 the amount requir- 
ed is put down at £69,310,000, a de- 
crease in ordinary services of £375,- 
000, and for war services of £23,- 
230,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the outlay for general purposes 
in 1902-03 is to be pretty much what 
it has been in the year fast expiring 
—a sure proof that the War Office 
has no very sweeping reforms in 
view beyond the provision of staffs 
for the new Army Corps, a measure 
for which Mr. Brodrick has already 
prepared us» It is evident that the 
aim of our military authorities is to 
get themselves well clear of all war 
anxieties before they launch any of 
those heroic changes of system 
which we are sometimes led to sup- 
pose are in contemplation.. And in 
this they are undoubtedly well ad- 
vised. To quote a few words from 
the War Minister’s Memorandum:— 
“The provision made for the esti- 
mates 1902-03 is sufficient to main- 
tain the field force at its present 
strength for between eight and nine 
months of the financial year.” From 
this it may be inferred that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government have good rea- 
son to suppose that by the end of 
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December next it will be within the 
power of the authorities to take 
steps for carrying out a considerable 
reduction in the forces in the field. 
Some seem to think that the war will 
be at an end long before then. This 
may be so. It was nevertheless wise 
for the Secretary of State to fix an 
extreme limit. No one can. blame 
him for that, as it is easy to pay 
back money*once it has been voted, 
but by no means so easy to obtain 
supplementary votes. 

For the purposes of the army 
proper the estimate bears a striking 
resemblance to that of 1901-02, The 
number of men, apart from South 
African requirements, is almost the 
same, viz., 220,000. In South Af- 
rica a reduction of 30,000 is provided 
for, the numbers being brought 
down from 230,000 to 200,000. It 
would seem, therefore, that though 
the war may be at an end at the 
close of the year, there will be no 
immediate effort made on its con- 
clusion to bring the regular troops 
home. Action of this kind has to be 
guided by local considerations, and 
it is doubtful whether even Lord 
Kitchener would care to say defi- 
nitely just now, when, and to what 
extent, it will be in his power to 
consent to a withdrawal of the field 
force. It is the desire of the War 
Office, we may be sure, to get the 
home army back again on the ear- 
liest date, but it is one thing to wish 
and another to accomplish. There 
are 30,000 mén down for withdrawal 
between this and December next. 
Those to be relieved will presumably 
be militiamen, Imperial Yeomen and 
Volunteers, who, it will be conceded, 
have a prior claim to be brought 
back, having regard to the nature of 
their engagements. The lessening 
of the fighting forces thus allowed 
for should effect a saving of £5,400,- 
ooo. Another formidable item to be 
struck off the account is one of 
£5,350.coo for clothing and warlike 
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stores, and a third gives £4,000,000 
as shrinkage under the head of 
transport and remounts. In all 
South Africa, it is hoped, will de- 
crease our war charges by £21,420,- 
000, whilst the demands for China 
will be £1,810,000 less than they 
were put down at twelve months ago. 
It will be seen, therefore, that every 
endeavor is being made to relieve to 
some extent the burden which the 
taxpayer has had to bear during 
three long and anxious years of war. 

There are certain matters which 
call for explanation. The first item 
of decrease under Vote I represents 
a sum of £90,000 on account of the 
reduced strength of the Army Re- 
serve. This, maybe, will occasion 
alarm in some quarters. It has to 
be remembered, however, that dur- 
ing the greater part of the year 
1902-3 the Reserves will be at the 
front. Nearly 17,000 of them have 
accepted in India a special bounty 
to remain for additional periods with 
the colors. And even if the whole 
of the force could be brought home 
from the Cape and sent to civil life 
there would still be a considerable 
diminution of numbers, as the war 
has, of course, disposed of many 
who would in ordinary circum- 
stances have completed their color 
service. Some may hold that the 
War Office is acting inconsiderately 
in not dismissing all the men whose 
term of engagement has expired im- 
mediately the war is over. But 
would it be acting fairly to the men 
if it adopted that course? It would 
throw a large contingent of war- 
worn soldiers on to a labor market 


which might be unequal to provid- - 


ing for them all at once. The men 
who have fought our battles should 
have our first thought. Those who 
may desire to return to civil life 
will, of course, be allowed to do so 
on the earliest possible date; others 
who wish to remain, as many will, 
ought to be allowed to do so. The 
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same arguments apply to a great 
extent to the next item of £100,000 
saved by reason of the new Militia 
Reserve being only partially raised. 
A sum of £145,000 is struck off in 
consequence of a decision to bring 
into existence only six (instead of 
eight) Royal Garrison Battalions 
during 1902-03. £150,000 is spared 
to the public by the non-training of 
those militia units which have re- 
turned recently from. active service. 
This is a measure of relief to which 
none can take exception. Now as 
to the increases, £50,000 is provided 
for the Capitation grants of addi- 
tional efficient volunteers; £350,000 
net increase on non-effective votes 
for pensions caused by the war; 
£300,000 for an augmentation of the 
Imperial Yeomanry; and £150,000 
for additional mounted troops on 
mobilization, an augmentation of 
the Army Ordnance Department, 
and the seconding of officers study- 
ing at the Staff College. The other 
votes call for no remark. We have 
said enough to explain the principles 
upon which the estimates have. been 
drawn up. All who have watched 
events must give Mr. Brodrick the 
credit he deserves for having done 
his utmost in a period of enormous 
pressure and great trial, not only to 
keep the army at the front supplied, 
but avail himself of the earliest op- 
portunity of putting a check on ex- 
penditure.—London Army and Navy 
Gazette. 


ONE ON COL. SHERIDAN. 


The officers of Rear Admiral 
Evans’s special squadron, which was 
assembied off Tompkinsville to re- 
ceive Prince Henry, are asserting 
that some officers of the United States 
Army ought to have somebody tell 
them what the uniform of a United 
States naval officer looks like, so that 
they may be able to recognize it on 
state occasions at least. And there- 
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by hangs a tale which the officers of 
the squadron have been telling with 
great glee for the past week. 

A few hours after Prince Henry 
arrived it became necessary for him 
to return the official calls made on 
him by Major-Gen. Brooke, com- 
manding the Department of the 
East, and Admiral Barker, command- 
ant of the New York Navy Yard. 
The Prince left the Hohenzollern at- 
tended by a personal aid and Rear 
Admiral Evans and the admiral’s two 
aides, Lieut. Chapin and Ensign 
Evans, the admiral’s son. 

When the party reached Gover- 
nor’s Island and were taken up to 
Gen. Brooke’s house to have a smile 
a number of the army officers sta- 
tioned on the island were presented 
to the Prince and those who. had 
come with him. Among the army 
men were Col. Michael V. Sheridan, 
adjutant-general of the Department 
of the East, and Capt. Dean,’ one of 
Gen. Brooke’s aides. 

According to the story that is now 
going the rounds of the wardrooms 
of the squadron, Col. Sheridan, in 
making himself agreeable to the visi- 
tors, sauntered up to young Evans 
and engaged him in conversation. 
Finally the colonel said: 

“Tt is wonderful, sir, how you 
Germans* master the English lan- 
guage. Do you know that you 
haven’t a trace of German accent? 
To me it’s wonderful. Any one 
would suppose that you were an 
American.” 

Ensign Evans inherits some of his 
father’s directness of speech. When 
he became assured that Col. Sheri- 
dan was not joking he bridled up a 
bit and said: 

“Why the devil shouldn’t I be 
taken for an American? I happen 
to have been here a few years before 
I went to the Naval Academy. I 
was there six years and I’ve been 
kicking around the country pretty 
much ever since.” 
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Col. Sheridan looked at the young 
man a moment and then quietly said: 

“T don’t think I quite understood 
your name. May I ask what it is?” 

When he found who the young 
ensign was the navy men say he 
looked away off toward the parade 
ground for a moment, and then re- 
marked: 

“Young man, tell your father to 
come up and see me and we'll settle 
this as one should be settled which 
is on me. You're too young to ac- 
cept my apologies, liquefied as they 
should be.” 

Nothing more would have been 
thought of Col. Sheridan’s little break 
had not Lieut. Chapin told of his 
experience at the island when he got 
back to the Illinois. He ran up 
against Capt. Dean, so the story goes, 
and was promptly mistaken for a 
member of the Prince’s suite. 

When Ensign Evans heard about 
Lieut. Chapin he told his story, and 
now the officers of the special squad- 
ron hold that the War Department 
ought to buy a batch of plates show- 
ing pictures of United States naval 
officers in full uniform, so that 
officers of the army may hang them 
in their rooms to look at until they 
have at least a bowing acquaintance 
with the official toggery of the other 
branch of the service —N. Y. Sun. 


THE QUEEN’S PASSING. 


She will not see her armies come 
Home from her last and sternest 
war. 
The lean, brown regiments must be 
dumb, 
Whose heaft thrilled to her from 
afar: 
Or utter for another’s ear 
Their long-delayed victorious cheer. 


But where, in that mysterious place, 
The spirits of her soldiers dead, 
Who died before they saw her face, 

Day after day were gathered, 
Those awed, expectant ranks between 
The whisper ran: “The Queen! The 

Queen!” 
—London Spectator. 
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TRAINING UNDER STEAM OR 
SAIL. 


The British Admiralty has at last 
decided to train its recruits in mod- 
ern steamers and to abandon the ob- 
solete sailing ships, which in any 
fighting sense really belong to the 
bow and arrow age. The officials 
have been spurred to this action by 
an insistent naval protest against a 
system that has only a sentimental 
value and is largely a waste of time 
and a misdirection of effort. 

In his memorandum the First Lord 
acknowledges the neglect to develop 
the personnel on lines parallel with 
the revolution that has taken place 
in material and’ motive power. He 
agrees, therefore, that the time has 
come to give the modern sailor every 
chance to adapt himself to the es- 
sentials of the ship he must man and 
to fit him for handling and repairing 
the complex structure he must fight. 

Our naval administrators are, 
however, still treating this practical 
question on the theory that the only 
way to make a man-o’-war’s man in 
the twentieth century is to give him 
the training of the eighteenth. Con- 
gress has been asked to authorize 
the construction of sailing ships, and 
this plea is fortified by much amus- 
ing din over the moral and physi- 
cal values of the archaic education 
afforded. The truth is, nearly all 
the knowledge painfully and_ spas- 
modically acquired by this system be- 
comes at once useless lumber when 
the bewildered pupils are sent to the 
ships of an active fleet. 

—WN. Y. Herald. 


HE has no enemies, you say; 
My friend, your boast is poor; 
He who hath mingled in the fray 
Of duty, that the brave endure, 


Must have made foes. If he has 
none, 

Small is the work that he has done. 

He has hit no traitor on the hip, 

He a cast no cup from perjured 
ip; 

He has never turned: the wrong to 
right, 

He has been a coward in the fight. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 1902. 


U. S. Army transport Meade, mak- 
ing passage from Manila, P. I., to 
San Francisco, Captain George Will- 
son commanding. 


Far cry, praise Allah! from that 
sunny land 
Where dwell the mango and the 
bolo side by side; 
Swift be our voyage to that golden 
strand 
Where stands the grillroom* in its 
marble pride. 


Bravely our keel the broad Pacific 
cleaves, 
Eager our hearts with hope to bear 
us on, 
Shining the wake the Meade behind 
her leaves, 
Wid’ning the distance from war- 
swept Luzon. 


No tree’s branch o’er us, nor flowers 
here entwine, 
No twittering birds each seeking 
for a mate; 
The lonély sea-bird mocks St. Valen- 
tine, 
And lovelorn swains are not for this 
estate. 


And though upon this damp domain 
we dwell 
On this, the lover’s day of all the 
year, 
I gladly yield me to that witching 
spell 
She casts about me, with no sense 
of fear. 


I know her no coquette, but loyal she; 

Altho’ I never yet have press’d her 
lip, 

A sweet white thing upon a stormy 
sea, 

I greet my lovely valentine—the 
ship. 

T. H. Stevens, U. S. N. 


* Palace Hotel. 
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COCKTAILS AND SEA POWER. 


“The cocktail has been an effective 
American missionary,” remarked an 
American naval officer just back 
from a trip around the world. “In 
fact, it marks the boundaries of our 
spheres of influence and is the pi- 
oneer of American civilization,” he 
added, draining his glass and lean- 
ing back for one of those talks with 
which he sometimes entertains his 


delighted friends when returned from. 


a cruise. 

“You know in the Navy we profess 
a pretty taste in cocktails and some 
wardroom products will advantage- 
ously bear comparison with any made 
in Washington, Philadelphia or New 
York. There is a marine officer now 
of the service in the general staff and 
the head of the bureau, who in his 
sea-going days was a treasure for a 
shipmate. I was with him in the old 
Quinnebang up the Mediterranean in 
the early 80s, time of the first Egyp- 
tian war. There were three ships on 
the station, the Lancaster carrying 
the flag, the Nipsic and our own. 
The flag officer was strictly temper- 
ate and the three captains were total 
abstinence men, while the line and 
the staff officers in the three ships 
were as convivial a company as were 
ever gathered on any squadron. You 
can imagine the distress occasioned 
by a fleet order that the wine mess 
in the wardrooms must be discon- 
tinued and no wine, malt or spiritu- 
ous liquors were to be allowed except 
in the medical stores. A drought 
compared to which that of the Lybian 
desert was a rainy season fell upon 
us. 

“We were spending much of the 
time in Alexandria, then occupied by 
the British forces under General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and then menaced 
by a strong force of Arabia’s army, 
in the heavy fortress at Kafr Dawr. 
We were not permitted to go ashore 
except in uniform, wearing side 
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arms, and to enter a café or even 
club thus accoutred to drink was not 
to be thought of. Fortunately, the 
officer of our marine guard had a 
doctor’s order for whiskey. His 
lungs were in a bad way, and the 
amount of encouragement he re- 
ceived from his shipmates and from 
the throng of visitors from the other 
ships to take his medicine cured him. 
We relieved him of all the duties we 
could and he made cocktails nearly 
all the time that were better than I 
ever drank. No, not because they 
were forbidden fruit. I profess to 
know by reason of a long and care- 
fully guarded experience what a 
cocktail may be, and even John 
Chamberlain himself could not excel 
him, and no professional compound- 
er of mixed drinks ever had such an 
art and hand as Chamberlain. 

“IT am rather ashamed to confess 
that it is only since the army went 
into the East that a first-rate cock- 
tail can be had there. When I was 
on the China station in the Benicia 
as an ensign the American bars flour- 
ished at Yokohama, Nagasaki and at 
Canton, and especially at Yokohama, 
but the cocktails were vile. Those 
army men have done the work we 
should have established years ago, 
and at Pekin recently I got an ex- 
tremely potable cocktail made by a 
discharged army volunteer who has 
opened a place there. He told me 
he had worked in Stewart’s, in New 
York, once, and at this place, Shoe- 
maker’s, here in Washington—two. 
good schools. At Manila, Singapore, 
Canton and several other places they 
are making them all right, and we 
accepted them as happy indications 
of the permanency of our Eastern 
empire and as_ indicating the high 
plane which its initial movements. 
have taken. F 

“Now, you can’t find a high civil- 
ization anywhere unless the repre- 
sentative tipple of that country or 
community is notably excellent of its 
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kind. For that reason when the 
whiskey cocktail was, in fact, our 
national drink it was at its best, but 
on returning from various cruises I 
have observed with regret that it 
has somewhat fallen out of favor, 
and that the average quality of the 
mixture has correspondingly deteri- 
orated. Perhaps this is true of all 
mixed drinks. I don’t know any of 
them except cocktails. At the Metro- 
politan club here there are a lot of 
young men who drink the Martini 
and the Manhattan, but there remain 
a strong leaven of the old stock who 
still call for the whiskey cocktail of 
the last generation, knowing that as 
long as it maintains the perfection it 
reached in the period after the Civil 
War no other kind will ever sup- 
plant it on its merits. Fashion may 
elbow it aside for a time, but in my 
opinion it will hold its own against 
all comers. 
in New York the other day that 
it was being called for by many men 
who bore the appearance of knowing 
what they drank. It was an encour- 
aging sign to me and I have noted 
further evidence of its restoration to 
favor. 

“Coming over on the Limited the 
other day there was a Congressional 
committee on the dining car and they 
took the cocktail as it should be 
made. Nobody ever denied that 
Congressmen are as good judges of 
drinks as men of the army and navy. 
As between the militant branches of 
the service, the army is perhaps now 
the ‘harder drinker’ of the two, al- 
though it was not so always. Un- 
fortunately, we have had groups of 
young officers in the navy who have 
come to sorrow from this cause. Not 
a few of our brightest men have suc- 
cumbed to the temptations of drink, 
but recent cases have been rare. 
There is a marked tendency in the 
navy to abjure all drink except the 
moderate use of wine at the table, 
but the young army officers of the 


I noted at the big hotel — 
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East—at least, many of them recent- 
ly admitted from civil life—are drink- 
ing a good deal. As long as they can 
get good liquor and prefer cocktails, 
as is now the case, their custom is 
not so evil as it would otherwise be. 

“For my own part I have hygienic 
reasons for drinking and have always 
done so in moderation, and the cock- 
tail is’ my potation. This fact has 
led me to observe it carefully and to 
make some generalizations upon it. 
There is only one place in Europe 
that I know where a decent cocktail 
may be had. That is Nice. It is the 
favorite rendezvous of our ships of 
war on the Mediterranean and has 
been for years. The American bars 
in Paris and London are a disgrace 
to their name, which is the sole Amer- 
ican quality they possess, but at Nice 
there isn’t a café so mean that in its 
service there is not at least one gar- 
¢on who can mix a tolerable cock- 
tail. I never tried but one cocktail 
at Monte Carlo. It was enough. The 
South American cocktail is as revolu- 
tionary as the people. It is beaten 
up with a fibre mixture and. made of 
any spirit handy. No man not em- 
barking on a desperate enterprise 
should take one. I reckon the Wash- 
ington cocktail taken full and by is 
the best in the world. Good liquor 
is generally used, and the ingredients 
are properly blended. Old Commo- 
dore Dick Meade used to make a 
good cocktail and delighted in doing 
it, but never did so without his stand- 
ard joke. As he proferred them he 
invariably remarked, “There is only 
one cocktail better than this one. It 
is the next one I am going to make 
right away.’” 

“Perhaps,” interrupted a member 
of the New York City delegation in 
Congress with aroused interest, “you 
will tell us how the perfect cocktail 
should be made.” 

“I can, indeed,” was the sailor’s 
prompt reply, “but do not fancy that 
because you will know what should 
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be done you will be able to make one 
unless you have the intuitions of an 
artist. A large glass ‘filled three- 
quarters full of cracked ice half the 
size of a filbert; never use shaved ice 
or large lumps; dash on this half a 
teaspoonful of syrup made from the 
best white sugar; add in the same 
way as the syrup half its quantity of 
Stoughton bitters and pour in two 
tots of good straight rye whiskey. It 
needn’t be old, but it must be 
straight; no blends out of case bot- 
tles will serve. Stir with a long bar 
spoon, revolving it under the thumb 
at the same time if you can perform 
that feat, or turn the glass around 
while you stir, until the outside of 
the glass is cooled enough to pre- 
cipitate the moisture of the air in 
small drops; drain into two dry cock- 
tail glasses; twist a shred of rind 
from a fresh lemon over each glass 
and let it fall in. If you can perform 
this apparently simple feat just right 
your perfect cocktail is ready. It 
should be evenly translucent, its color 
tinted slightly with red, a trifle light- 
er than the ray of a pigeon-blood ruby 
seen in daylight. If gin is used it 
should be a warm straw color, but 
with no stronger tinge of yellow. 
The ingredients will then have blend- 
ed so that the taste of none of them 
prevails over the other. It should be 
drank promptly, or if the glass is only 
partly emptied at the first draught it 
should not be left to stand for more 
than a few minutes. The enticing 
cherry has no place in a cocktail. It 
doesn’t help either cherry or cocktail. 
Pineapple and orange should never be 
permitted to enter. Let that cocktail 
remain untasted which is brought to 
you with any fruit in it further than 
a little lemon rind.” 

“Have you observed the character 
of the cocktails in the interior of our 
own country?” inquired the lobbyist 
from St. Paul. 

“Yes, in some measure I have. 
Several transcontinental trips by dif- 
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ferent routes and a tour of recruiting 
in various western cities just after 
the Spanish war gave me the oppor- 
tunity to note their general qualities. 
If you want a bad cocktail it may be 
had at Kansas City. It retains the 
frontier fierceness. It is made up like 
a real estate boom foaming with en- 
thusiasm, or a prairie blizzard foul 
with the dust it makes. St. Louis 
cocktails are gloomy. They use 
a kind of stem glass there, a small 
saucer on a crystal stick that is very 
objectionable. The Chicago cocktail 
requires watching and is, well, slop- 
py. New Orleans is a very foreign 
city and nothing is more foreign to it 
than a good cocktail. You have to 
get as far north in the Mississippi as 
Cincinnati to get a good one. As I 
have said, Washington excels in the 
matter of cocktails, but here they 
have a peculiarly cosmopolitan pa- 
tronage. The Philadelphia product 
is quiet and genial and next to Wash- 
ington in excellence. Boston does 
not drink many cocktails, but they 
seem to be carefully compounded. 
They do little to advance the inter- 
ests of the Empire in Boston. With- 
out attempting any nice distinction, 
the New York article is likely to trip 
its victim up. I draw these conclu- 
sions apart from those taken from 
personal experience from the condi- 
tion in which liberty men come off to 
the ship. They used to come off with 
all sorts of loads on in the Tatnall 
days. It’is not so bad now. When 
Luce was an executive officer of the 
Pensacola in New York harbor he 
used to meet them as they came 
tumbling through the port gangway. 

“Well, my man, what have you 
been drinking?’ 

“‘Cocktails, yer honor.’ 

“Put him in the “brig,” master- 
at-arms. He'll be fighting in ten 
mintites.’ 

“Let us see, ain’t the sun over the 
topsail yard? I’m husky with talk- 
ing.”—N. Y. Sun. 





GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. 


(From McClure’s Magazine.) 


Tue subject of this sketch was 
born at Winchester, New Hamp- 
shire, October oth, 1860. His father 
was Dr. Charles Jewett Wood, a 
man of brilliant attainments, sturdy 
individuality and great physical en- 
ergy. In 1880 Leonard Wood enter- 
ed the Harvard Medical School, 
where he completed his course in 
medicine. In 1885, in a class of fif- 
ty-nine, he passed second in a com- 
petitive examination for admission 
as a surgeon in the army. As there 
were no vacancies at that time he ac- 
cepted a contract position, which he 
held until he was commissioned, 
* January 5, 1886. 

President Roosevelt, who knows 
General Wood as well, perhaps, as 
any one, said recently of him: “No 
soldier could outwalk him, could live 
with greater indifference on hard or 
scanty: fare, could endure hardships 
better or do better without sleep.” 
The remarkable fortitude and in- 
domitable courage of the man have 
been shown many times, but perhaps 
never more plainly than during that 
famous Indian campaign .of 1885, 
which ended in the capture of Geron- 
imo, the famous Apache chief. Of 
thirty picked frontiersmen who start- 
ed out in July, 1885, only fourteen 
lasted to the end, and only two of 
these were officers—one of the latter 
being Wood. For his gallantry dur- 
ing this campaign he was recom- 
mended to Congress for a medal of 
honor, which he later received. In 
1887 Wood went to Los Angeles as 
one of the staff surgeons—a reward 
for his gallamt services in Mexico. In 
1888 he served with the Tenth Caval- 
ry during the Kid outbreak in New 
Mexico, and later was engaged in 
the work of heliographic survey of 
Arizona. He married in 1890 Louise 
A. Condit Smith, a niece of U. S. 
Justice Field. General Wood was 
ordered to duty in Washington in 
1895, and became a frequent visitor 
to President ‘Cleveland and family. 


When the administration changed, 
and President McKinley came into 
power, Dr. Bates of the Navy was, 
until his death, attending physician 
at the White House. In the fall of 
1897 Wood received a summons 
from the President, and from that 
time forward he was the regular 
medical adviser to Mr. and Mrs. 
McKinley, as he was already attend- 
ant on General Alger, the Secretary 
of War. 


ORGANIZING THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


In the spring of 1808 came the talk 
of war with Spain. Both Wood and 
Roosevelt were fired at once with the 
prospect. Wood’s keenest ambition 
had always been to get into the line 
of the army and see active service. 
He was a tried and experienced sol- 
dier, a man of acknowledged judg- 
ment and personal force. The Pres- 
ident believed in him and in Roose- 
velt; they were, indeed, his personal 
friends. He called them the “war 
party,” and when Wood came in of 
a morning he would ask, “Have you 
and Theodore declared war yet?” It 
was inevitable that they should go 
into the fight. They first planned 
to raise regiments in their respective 
States, Roosevelt in New York and 
Wood in Massachusetts. This, how- 
ever, was likely to be attended by 
much red tape and not a little delay 
—things that neither of*the men 
could brook. It was perfectly nat- 
ural, therefore, that they should 
seize upon the idea of a regimént 
such as the Rough Riders—an idea 
suggested by. Senator Warren. 
Wood had himself been a rough 
rider; he knew intimately every 
phase of the service, and he felt that 
it was the dash and boldness of at- 
tack of an Indian campaign that 
would avail most in the jungles of 
Cuba. Roosevelt was offered the 
colonelcy, with authority to recruit 
such a regiment, but declined it, and 
said that he would accept the lieu- 
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tenant-colonelcy if Wood was ap- 
pointed colonel. The Secretary of 
War approved, and Wood was com- 
missioned to raise the regiment. 
General Alger, indeed, gave Wood 
a desk in the corner of his office. 
“Now don’t let me hear from you 
again,” he said, “until your regiment 
is raised.” 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the 
familiar story of the Rough Riders. 
Within twenty-one days from the 
time permission was given to begin 
the recruiting, the famous regiment 
was ready to march. And not the 
least of the task which confronted 
Wood and Roosevelt was the selec- 
tion of 1,200 rough riders from 23,000 
applicants, from every part of the 
Union. Never before had there been 
such a record in military organiza- 
tion. 

In the battle .f Las Guasimas 
Wood was the same steady, low- 
voiced man that he was in the draw- 
ing-rooms of Washington, absolute- 
ly fearless in a hail of bullets, now 
calling up a nervous captain and ask- 
ing him to repeat his orders, now 
walking along the line, up and down, 
where every soldier was hugging the 
ground, and now calmly cautioning 
his men: “Don’t swear, men; 
shoot.” 

GOVERNOR OF SANTIAGO. 


Two months from the day on 
which Wood received his commis- 
sion as colonel of the Rough Riders 
he was appointed a brigadier-general 
of volunteers (July 8, 1808), and 
eleven days later he was governor 
of the city of Santiago. His appoint- 
ment as governor came naturally to 
him; he was the man of all others 
who had made an _ extraordinary 
record in the field, and he was one 
of the few men who were as vigor- 
ous, physically, at the end of that 
terrible tropical campaign as at the 
beginning. He went at the task of 
rehabilitating the stricken city with 
cool judgment, unconquerable ener- 
gy. and a real joy of the task. 

General Wood comes early to his 
fame. He is now only thirty-nine 
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years old. At the beginning of May, 
1898, he was an army surgeon with 
the rank of captain. Two months 
later he was commanding a brigade 
at San Juan, and his name was 
known in every hamlet in the United 
States. Before the year was out he 
had risen to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and he held what was then one 
of the most important foreign com- 
mands in the gift of the government. 
Because of this quick promotion he 
has been called a man of opportuni- 
ty; but he is rather the man always 
ready for the opportunity. Within 
eight months after he received his 
army commission, back in the mid- 
dle ’80’s, he had earned a Congres- 
sional medal for gallant and hazard- 
ous service, and he was then only a 
contract surgeon, green from the 
schools. And it was not mere 
chance that made him colonel of the 
Rough Riders and led his regiment 
first of all the troops into the jungle 
at Las Guasimas. 

Personally, General Wood gives 
the impression of being a large man, 
although he lacks at least an inch of 
being six feet tall. He is what an 
athlete would call “well put up’— 
powerful of shoulders and arms, 
with a large head and short neck. He 
stoops slightly, and steps with a 
long, swift stride, rolling somewhat, 
seamanlike, in his walk. His face is 
one of great strength—large featur- 
ed, calm, studious, and now lean and 
bronzed from serving in the tropics. 
He rarely smiles, and ordinarily has 
very little to say, and that in a low, 
even voice; and yet, when in the 
mood, he tells a story with great 
spirit and with a certain fine direct- 
ness. He enjoys keenly a quiet so- 
cial gathering; but a function in 
which he must appear as the guest 
of honor is an undisguised terror to 
him. He dresses always, whether in 
khaki or in army blue, with trim 
neatness, and he makes a strikingly 
powerful figure in the saddle. 

At thirty-nine General Wood is in 
the prime of a vigorous manhood 
and at the beginning of a notable ca- 
reer. 
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